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PROVIDENCE and PATRIOTISM 


WILLIAM CARTER, D.D., L.L.D. 
Chairman of the ‘Fellowship of The Spirit’” 


Patriotism! These ought, always, to go 

hand in hand. The Bible not only affirms 
‘it, but History proves it. “Righteousness ex- 
talteth a Nation, but Sin is a reproach to any 
‘people.” That is the Bible statement and His- 
‘tory has, repeated- 
ly, proven it to be 
true. 

The French Rev- 

‘olution is, perhaps, 
‘the most notable 
proof of all history. 
Wrance found it could not flout the Living and 
True God with impunity and kneeling amid the 
tolood and ashes of her Revolution, she humbly 
begged her outraged God for mercy. 
- The first act of Columbus, in landing on San 
Salvador, in 1492, was to kneel in prayer upon 
‘the sand, in thankfulness to God for all His 
mercies, and, also, to dedicate this new found 
dand to the Lord. 

Balboa, in 1513, after crossing the Isthmus 
mow known as Panama, discovered an hitherto 
‘unknown Ocean which, because of its quietness, 
‘the named “The Pacific.” Then, with his cross 
thilted sword: held on high, he took the Ocean, 
sand all its surrounding shores, in the name of 
‘The Lord God of Hosts. 

The Cavaliers of England, in 1607, landed at 
Jamestown, Va., and dedicated their new found 
‘land to the Lord, by building a Church of wor- 
‘ship to His Holy Name, the ruins of which 
still remain. 

' Then came the Puritans, in 1620, but, before 
‘they landed they drew up what is known as: 
. ‘The Compact of the Mayflower.” That immortal 
‘Document recites their rights and wrongs. It 
gives their reasons for seeking these shores, in 
search of Religious Liberty from James I and 
all his tyrannies. It dedicates them, and the land 
‘they have reached, to God and His Service, and 
‘ends with these soul moving and solemn words: 
“Tn the Name of God. Amen!” 

_ Every part of the land, from the Atlantic to 
jhe Pacific; from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, has, literally, been taken: “In the 
Name of God. Amen!” Cavalier and Aristocrat, 


BR eetsiotis and Liberty! Providence and 
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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the Land, unto 


all the inhabitants thereof.” Lev. 25:10. 
“What hath God wrought!” Num, 23:23. 


Puritan and Peasant, English, French, Finns 
and Swedes, Germans, Italians, Spanish, Irish, 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant, all have taken 
it in the same way: “In the Name of God. 
Amen!” 

No Country, new and untried, no Colonists in 
a land they could 
not call their own, 
no settlers in a far 
off region, taken in 
the name of their 
own land, as well as 
“in the Name of 
God,” could expect to have plain sailing. There 
were wars with the Indians, the French, the 
British and the Spaniards. Settlements had to be 
reached by treaty, by purchase, by long drawn 
out negotiations of Courts of Law, by ambas- 
sadorial agreements or—by the arbitrament of 
War. To all of these, the sturdy Colonists, and 
their successors, gave themselves with a fervor 
and a personal abandon that was to prove the 
heroic mould in which this new land had remade 
them. They were no longer “aliens and foreign- 
ers,” no longer serfs or slaves of any nation. They 
were Americans, all! 

Consider the War of Independence, which we 
so gloriously celebrate, on the Anniversary of 
our Declaration of Independence. 

The Prologue says: ‘We hold these truths to be 
self evident: That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are: 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” A 
wonderful trinity, given by the First Person of 
the Blessed Trinity! In other words: God is in 
the Government. God is in the Declaration of 
Independence. God is in the public, as well as the 
private affairs of all those who trust and honor 
Him. 

The Peroration says: “And, for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” In other words: God is in 
the beginning and the end of this world shaking 
document, as God is in the beginning and the 
end of all things. He is “the author and finisher” 
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not only of our Faith, but the author and finisher 
of all things earthly, whether they be material, 
mental, physical or spiritual. 

Another significant thing, of deepest interest 
to all Christians, is the inscription on the famous 
“Liberty Bell” which rang in our first Independ- 
ence Day Celebration in 1776. It was made in 
England, in 1752, for England’s new State House 
in Philadelphia. It had no inscription on it then, 
but in taking it from the ship in Philadelphia it 
was cracked and had to be recast. Then it was 
that the American patriots, with Liberty already 
seething in their brains, had that significant 
inscription placed upon it: “Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabi- 
tants thereof.” The Patriots remembered their 
Bible, and, in honoring it, they honored them- 
selves and their Lord! The Bell meant very 
little, but the Inscription on it was a fuse that 
might ignite such a Revolution as would deliver 
this land out of their hands forever! 

The Revolution came. The British occupied 
Philadelphia. The first thing they sought was 
the Bell. They sought it night and day but never 
found it, for the wily “Yankees” had buried it 
deep from prying eyes in the waters of the Dela- 
ware river, not far from Trenton. It was hung 
again in the Philadelphia State House, now 
called: “Independence Hall,” after the surrender 
to Washington at Yorktown on October 19th, 
1781, and was rung again to: “Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof,” on Sept. 3rd, 1783, when the British, by a 
Treaty signed in Paris, definitely acknowledged 
that ‘these colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States.” 

Note well, then, how Liberty and Religion go 
hand in hand; how Providence and Patriotism 
are correlatives; how God must be in the Gov- 
ernment of any Nation, and His minutest laws 
obeyed, if that Government is to go on “prosper- 
ing and to prosper.” 

It is deeply necessary for us to remember these 
things, for all of our enquiries have shown that 
the physical and the spiritual must go hand in 
hand, for the full accomplishment of the highest 
objects of the heart, and mind, and soul of man. 
July Celebrations have been a two fold charac- 
terization of a six fold cluster of events: Three 
physically governmental, for the State; and three 
spiritually governmental for God and His Church. 

When the Tables of the Law were given to 
Moses on Mt. Sinai, God was establishing a 
Democracy. Moses was to be the Leader, Guide 
and Arbiter. After him came the “Judges” who 
ruled Israel. No King was ever mentioned by the 
Lord, until Israel asked for it. He sent Samuel to 
plead with them and tell them how a King would 
lay heavy burdens upon them and oppress them. 
How he would take their sons and their daughters 
for servants, their strongest men for War, and 
possess himself of their lands, their cattle and 
estates. Yet the people kept demanding: “Give 
us a King to reign over us,” and the record at last 
says: “God gave them a King in His wrath!” 

The Church has ever been a pioneer in De- 
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mocracy. Time would fail me to tell of the pio- 
neers among the Congregationalists, the Baptists, 
the Lutherans and the Episcopalians, and the 
rest. “There were giants in those days’—and 
heroes, also! Yes, and they exercised their talents 
not only in the Pulpit, but in the Halls of Con- 
gress, and on the field of battle. Liberty and Reli- 
gion! Religion under Law—and the basis of that 
law; The Law of God! Of course there were giants 
in those days. Christianity makes brave men. 
This is the “stuff” of which martyrs are made. 
In spite of “peril, toil and pain,” they hesitated 
not to use their strength in Pulpit, Press, the Halls 
of Congress and the battle field, though they 
knew that their words and actions might finally 
mean imprisonment and death. 

Are there such today? We need them just as 
much in the Pulpit, the Press, and the Halls of 
Congress, as they were needed then. After a num- 
ber of repeated defeats, Cromwell wrote to his 
Reserve Headquarters: “Send me men of Con 
science; men who stand for something definit 
and exact, and we will win the day.” That is wha 
we are needing now. There is a flabbiness in our 
mental and spiritual natures today. Men do not 
seem to have a virile faith in themselves, in the 
Constitution and Declaration of Independence, 
or in the Word of God! 

Whatever may be said against Henry VIII, he 
gave us the Word of God in our own tongue! Why 
not read it more? follow it more! The Bible is the 
Constitution of the Christian and he ought to 
know and be able to understand and quote thi 
as the Charter of his liberties. In the same wa 
the Constitution ought to be the Bible of the Citi 
zen. He ought. to honor it more, know it betel 
and be prouder of it. It is a sacred Peace 
wrought out in blood and tears by earnest, heroi 
and consecrated men, who “counted not their 
lives dear unto themselves” that they might finish 
the work God had given them to do. There are 
today, too many attempts to whittle the Consti- 
tution, as well as the Bible; there is too much 
chiselling at the “Rock of Ages,” as well as at the 
rock ribbed Charter of our liberties. 

What we now need is the Prescription Abraham’ 
Lincoln gave on that July day, seventy five years 
ago, on the Field of Gettysburg: “Let us here! 
highly resolve that this Nation, wnder God, shall 
have a new birth of Freedom, and that the Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

We cannot have a “New Birth of Freedom” un- 
less it be “Under God.” Liberty and Religion, 
Providence and Patriotism, the Bible and the 
Constitution must go hand in hand. “Righteous- 
ness exalteth a Nation, but Sin is a Reproach to 
any People.” God and Christ are challenging 
restless, harried and worrying world today by 
the words: “Take my yoke upon you and learn 
of Me, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
The ship of State, in almost every land today, 
rides in a stormy sea. The “Helmsman” seems td 
have lost his compass! The sailors are helpless 
and afraid! 

Why not ask Christ to take charge? He did it 
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once before, for his disciples, and saved them. He 

did it when food and funds were low, and the 
ship was filled with plenty. The Christian reli- 
gion is a practical, as well as a spiritual thing. 
We do not take Christ and God into our public 
and private affairs enough. God can help a man 
in his business just as much as he can help him 
in a church. God can help guide the Ship of State 
just as well for any country, as he did for Israel in 
her greatest prosperity. Roger Babson said, speak- 
ing on the very low condition of things in the 
world in general, “I am not fearful! The world is 
‘not going to smash, because religion will save us 
again!” 


The Death of A Depression 


You may be-surprised at that word: “Again,” 
but Roger Babson knows the religious history of 
the country, as well as its financial history. He 
‘knows, as most ministers know, that it was be- 
cause of “The Great Depression” of 1857 that the 
Fulton Street Noonday Prayer Meeting became 
one of the most remarkable demonstrations of 
religious trust and feeling in the world. The 
Prayer Meeting room was soon crowded. Theatres 
and Opera Houses were opened for daily noon- 
iday prayer. All New York was daily—and pub- 
licly—on its knees before God. The movement 


AITING for a trolley car the other day 

my eyes fell upon a telling cartoon. A 

man had apparently been given a 
shotgun and a few boxes of shells to guard his 
master’s supplies. The master evidently had 
scome, saying, “Mose, how is it all your shells are 
gone? I haven’t heard that you hit anybody.” “I 
‘done know, boss, but I shot de shells,” answered 
‘the man. “Perhaps it’s the way you aim, Mose. 
Which eye do you use?” asked the master. “Oh, 
I done use no eyes. I jes close both eyes and 
shoot.” 


SUR BOR ee 


HAROLD E. CARLSON 


Many of our churches shoot at our youth like 
‘that—and with much the same result. Without 
ssome fundamental concepts and basic principles 
of the nature of youth and the church our work 
with young people is done in the dark. 

Youth is an asset or a liability to the Church 
‘because it is on the move with but little or no 
"knowledge of the corners to turn. Middle Age 
“holds the Map of the Road. Burgess Meredith, 

thailed as “The Hamlet of 1940,” said recently that 
‘youth is sensitive and hungers for changes, but 
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spread to other towns and cities; to other States, 
until the whole country was on its knees! “The 
Great Awakening” took place, and—‘The Great 
Depression” was ended! 


The Birth of a Revival 


It was out of this that the titantic form of 
Dwight L. Moody emerged as a great National 
Evangelist. From it emerged The Great Revival 
of 1857-58. It covered the whole country and was 
the greatest up to that time, and has never been 
duplicated since. No; “The world is not going to 
smash! Religion will save it again!” 

This is our only hope. God is Lord over all. “He 
holdeth the wealth of the world,” as well as its 
spiritual power, “in His hand.” We must join 
Religion with our Liberty, or our Liberty will be 
wrecked. We must bring the Ballot up to the 
Bible, our Citizenship up to Christianity and the 
Constitution, or our Citizenship will be of the 
earth earthy, tainted, corrupt, and a festering 
sore upon the body politic. 

This is the reason that part of God’s own Word 
was inscribed upon our Liberty Bell. This is why 
we must now, and always “stand fast in the 
Liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 
May God help us all, as individuals, and as a 
Nation, always so to do! 


does not always have the intelligence to go in the 
right direction. 

Youth is the period of life when the capacity 
for things spiritual is distinctly marked. Youth 
wants to push out in every direction—all at once. 
It wants to be athlete and scholar, savior and 
libertine, friend and lover—all at the same time. 
It seeks to satisfy the hunger for everything— 
physical, intellectual, spiritual—all in a day. 
What it really wants is someone or something to 
guide and give purpose and direction; someone 
or something it can put its trust in. It is the 
search for God though youth may not know it. 

Youth is confronted with life’s three cardinal 
questions: With whom shall I mate? What shall 
I become? Whom shall I serve? All work with 
young people in our churches fails in so far as it 
does not help them turn these corners. 

Some years ago I went to a Sunday School con- 
vention and gained a vision. Here was a church 
which was shooting at its youth with eyes open 
and it hit somebody. Here was a church that 
looked into the heart of Jesus in terms of indi- 
vidual youth. The church which serves its youth 
helps its young people individually to turn the 
right corners. 

Youth is an asset or a liability in that it lives 
in the period of life’s contradictory moods. 

What years of contradictions! Fierce radical- 
ism and dogged conservatism, irrepressible gaity 
and bitter melancholy, high idealism and un- 
adulterated iconoclasm, pure reverence and bold 
irreverence! 

I once sat at a banquet table. Bishop Hughes 
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was the speaker. Two boys, each about 17 years 
of age, with layers of dirt on their faces, were 
peeking in through a door slightly opened. Bishop 
Hughes saw them, picked up his plate of pie and 
one belonging to the speaker beside him, and 
motioned to the boys. In came the boys. They 
took the pie from the plates in their fingers. And 
then loud enough to be heard by those at the front 
tables of the hall, one of the boys said to Bishop 
Hughes: “Thank God! And thank you, old boy! 
Hot dog!” And out they skipped. Here was slang 
and religion, a bit of courtesy and youthful buoy- 
ancy, all in the same breath. An anomaly, indeed, 
but asset or liability depending on how these 
qualities are directed. 

Youth readily responds to the call of war. 
Nothing daunts it when duty calls. Youth eagerly 
responded to the adventurous call during the 
War “to make the world safe for democracy” and 
“to end war” forever. Youth disillusioned but it 
never becomes cynical. Many of the volunteers in 
the War were boys of high school and college age. 
There were less than fifty thousand soldiers in 
the Civil War who were over 25 years of age. 

Closely coupled with the spirit of adventure of 
youth is the element of loyalty. Here lies the 
reason for their fervent spirit of patriotism. 
Someone has said that so long as there is youth 
there will be patriotism. It is nearer the truth to 
say that so long as there is youth there will be 
loyalty. The problem for the church is: Shall 
youthful loyalty be merely to a span of territory 
or to the expanse of humanity? 

The common tongue of youth is the language 
of activity. It is well nigh a psychological law of 
youth that there is little impression without ex- 
pression. This is the reason why a service which 
lends itself to open discussion possesses the full- 
est possibilities for developing deepest and most 
lasting spiritual values in youth. The average 
formal worship service offers little opportunity 
to satisfy that urge. 

This expressive urge is like a dollar bill. In and 
of itself a dollar bill is only a piece of paper. Its 
intrinsic value lies in the fact that it is matched 
by gold in Washington. The outward value of the 
church activity of our youth may be of little or 
no value. The real value of its efforts at expres- 
sion is that it lays hold on intangible spiritual 
values. 

We should be giving youth opportunity to ex- 
press itself in the offices of the church and there- 
by train it to become members of the official 
Boards of tomorrow. Such training will insure 
for us Officiating instead of officious Boards 
tomorrow. 

Many of the youth of our churches do not know 
what is meant by a church steward. Dr. Charles 
L. Goodell once related that he offered a young 
man in his church a place on the official Board 
of his church. He said to him: “How would you 
like to become one of our stewards?” The young 
man replied: “Steward! What boat?” 

The expressive urge of youth is an asset which 
should be conserved. But when it goes undirected 
youth becomes an utter liability to the church. 
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The test of the vital relation of youth to the) 


church is the question: If the leaders of the. 


church were suddenly removed would the work 
be carried on and supported? 

Youth is an asset or a liability to the church 
tomorrow in its buoyant spirit of optimism and 
hopefulness. 

Youth is the enemy of defeatism. Develop its 
spirit of optimism and it becomes a pageant of. 
triumph in the church. Permit it to find expres- 
sion outside the church and too often this valu- | 
able quality is spent on idle material gains. 

To youth nothing is impossible. I once stepped 
into a young people’s meeting during a business 
session. Evidently there had been some heated 
debate, for just as I sat down a middle aged man) 
who had the floor cried out: “That is an impossi-) 


bility.” Then he sat down. Immediately a young) 


man sprang to his feet and began: “We have 
heard the human side of it. I want to say a word 
for the divine side of it.” And then after a brief, 
inspiring talk he closed with these unforgettable 
words: “What are Christians for if not to do the 
impossible?” 

Youth is no pessimist. It looks forward; never) 
backward. The church needs this spirit in the 
conflict of tomorrow which will be between a 
totalitarian state and a totalitarian Gospel. In- 
trenched interests today sense the direction in| 
which the wind is blowing and seek to push or- 
ganized religion to the forefront in order to di- 
vert men’s minds from the boundless power of 
the gospel of love. But religion is a way of life! 
And we must enlist our youth with this ideal to 
win the battle before the church tomorrow. 

The church must capture youth in order to 
have eternal life. For with all youth’s lack of ex- 
perience, with all its contradictions, with all its) 
adventure, its fierce loyalties, with all its creative) 
urge and buoyancy, the eternal life of the church) 
is the immortality of youth. | 


Creator of all joy and all beauty, we rejoice in 
this morning of glory and gladness, for sunshine 
on the hills and mists on the rivers, for bird and 
beast, mountain, and forest. We rejoice in the 
peace and goodwill among men, for fellowship of 
loved ones, and the grace and privilege of wor- 
ship. We thank thee for the gift of love and appre- 
ciation of all that is good and righteous. We 
thank thee for the privilege of listening to thy 
Word in this house of thine; we thank thee for 
the share of responsibility thou hast granted to | 
each of us. 


Heavenly Father, maker of all good things, 


awaken our hearts to the privilege of carrying 
forth thy message in deed, word, and thought. 
Grant us grace to do it worthily. We ask in Jesus’ 
Name. Amen. 
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THE SPIRITUAL MISER’S HOARD 


JOHN WALLACE WELSH, M.D., D.D. 


Filing the Thoughts gleaned in Reading 


OARD suggests gold. Gold hints of the 
H mint, and recalls the accounts we have 

read of the painstaking methods there 
employed to recapture any errant atoms of the 
precious metal that might be lost, being carried 
away in the clothing or hair of the government 
employee? 

The Sunday School teacher, the pastor, or 
evangelist, or other christian worker must be 
2qually careful that the priceless bits of spiritual 
z0ld be not lost! Ideas, illustrations, inspirational 
tems, are his stock in trade! Next to the inex- 
aaustible mine of Holy Scripture, the entire 
iterary output, newspapers, magazines, books, 
scientific treatises, history, biography, travel, and 
what not—never so fully available as now—are 
so be drawn upon to furnish “windows” by means 
of which the abstract truths are to be conveyed 
50 the minds of class or congregation! 

D. L. Moody was a “man of one book,” but 
listen to his biographer’s portrayal: “Rising at 
laybreak he would have a quiet season alone with 
God and His Word before the activities of the 
tay divided his attention. Yet, although open to 
she enlightenment of the Spirit, he never despised 
what aided him as a preacher in the thoughts of 
‘ellow-students and expositors of the Word! The 
walls of his library were covered with well-filled 
shelves. He would often tell his friends that it 
was worth going a thousand miles to get a good 
shought! With great keenness he would listen to 
other preachers for good thoughts and illustra- 
sions, and his face would light up as something 
impressed him, and out would come his notebook 
which was kept in his hip pocket. Cultivating the 
art of making prisoners of all the good things he 
‘ead and heard Mr. Moody would urge preachers 
so emulate such a habit if they would have the 
Bible become more interesting as they studied it.” 

Contrasted with the shining example of 
‘misers” of spiritual wealth—the writer recalls 
some month of retirement, when he listened 
*egularly to preachers of more than average abil- 
ty, in a midwestern community—with no criti- 
stism of the messages, and yet compelled to con- 
‘ess that he had not received a single effective 
ilustration in the entire period; truths a plenty, 
out no “windows” calculated to let the light in 
apon truths that would probably remain but 
unassimilable abstractions to the lay mind? 
dappily he could recall his childhood, in the same 
sommunity, where it was his good fortune to 
ave had a Sunday School teacher, whose custom 
Was to bring the choicest illustrations to bear 
upon the current lesson; indelible truths, and in- 
»ffaceable convictions resulted, as from no other 
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instructor of his boyhood! 

The teacher’s or preacher’s problem is pre- 
eminently, “How shall I file the material, that 
every chapter I read and every day that I live 
brings—so that it will be instantly available— 
and sure to come to hand, when but moments are 
available to rescue it and add it—to an otherwise 
moderately effective message?” 

For the unsystematic “hoarder’—who can find 
nothing that he has laid away—having no system 
at all; who is, therefore, unable to use any of the 
priceless “gold” that his experience and reading 
have given him—and for the one who has at- 
tempted too much, in the way of filing, there is 
a simple device that was born after many years of 
experimentation. 

Every one with any experience in attempting 
a solution of the filing need will admit that un- 
due elaboration defeats its purpose; it is too ex- 
pensive in time, and the item may be lost in the 
maze of divisions and subdivisions; some have 
vainly sought to file each prized thought or illus- 
tration, under the verse of scripture that it eluci- 
dates? Alas, for this plan, the item is lost, when 
it is needed, in expounding a score of other 
texts of similar vein! 

The alphabet is suggested as supplying a suf- 
ficiently succinct system of filing: 

A. All about God. Atheism. 

B. Bible. (a) Criticism. (b) Interpretation. (En- 
velopes, or card indices may be included, to 
cover the 66 books, and the 1189 chapters of 
the Bible) 


C. Church. (a) History. (b) Doctrine. (c) De- 
nominations. 

D. Duty. Ethics. 

E. Economics. (b) Education. 

F. Family—and all problems of home life. (b) 
Fraternal; other organizations than the 
church. 

G. Greatness; Great men. Success. 

H. (a) Heaven. (b) Hell. All eschatological ques- 
tions. 

I. Illustrative matter; inspirational thoughts, 
otherwise unassignable. 

J. Join. Church membership, and all incentives 
thereto. 

P. Country. (a) History. (b) Institutions. (c) 
Problems. 

L. Life, (a) The christian life. (b) Life in all its 
varied forms. 

M. Mysteries. (a) Mystery of suffering. (b) Mys- 
teries of science. 

N. Nations. All merely historical matter. 


O. (a) Optimism—or (b) Pessimism—facts, and 
(See page 345) 
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Broadcast ! 

OUNT Superior was in eruption! Deep, 
| \ / inner rumblings—tumultuous upheavals 
—consuming flame—violent outbursts 

and over the little community at its feet, omi- 
nous clouds, ashes of spent emotion, threaten- 
ed the joys of life in its living. 

The President of the huge mail-order house 
had been shamed. He had been humiliated. He 
had been made to look ridiculous before a group 
of affluent friends, bidden to his richly panelled 
music-room to hear the inaugural program 
broadcast from his establishment’s new radio 
station. 

No one can say what he expected to hear. 
It may have been the soft, dulcet tones of a 
renowned a capella choir. Possibly it was the 
vibrant wood-wind ensemble of some noted 
baton-wielder’s equally noted orchestra—the 
rich, full contralto of a Schumann-Heink or the 
deftly fingered artistry of a Josef Hofmann. 
Who knows? What it might have been is of 
lesser import here than that which it was— 
a typical, fiddlin’ Hill Billie Barn Dance pro- 
gram! Humiliation unspeakable! 

And there in the lee of the mount, in the heat, 
the glare, the peril, sat Sam Guard, radio pro- 
gram genius. His was the responsibility for the 
Barn Dance which had so suddenly violated the 
sanctity of the guest filled music-room, and had 
no less suddenly been muted by a distressed 
sponsor. 

Sam was in the eruption but not of it. Few 
voleanic upheavals leave much choice of exit, 
were one intent upon parts afar, as Sam was 
not. Greatest vocal control often lies in the way 
of silence. The most pregnant sentiments never 
find tongue. There was sufficiency of wordage, 
anyway, without Sam’s contribution for the 
moment. 

Instead of commenting he listened and then 
calmly and deliberately reached over and stroked 
the smooth turn of the executive’s coat lapel. 

“That,” he offered in quiet tone,” is the most 
attractive suit I ever saw. A finer weave just 
isn’t made, nor a better job of tailoring done. 
I really never knew such superior ready-to-wear 
suits were sold here.” 
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| 
| 
The eruptions which had preceded were as) 
nothing compared with the upheaval that \ 
brought, which, as it spent itself after the man- 
ner of even a Vesuvius’ best, ended with the em- 
phatic assurance that the man did not patronize 
his own place when he wanted clothes. Dean 
Nathan & Sons, the highly acclaimed importer, 
and no less, had made those clothes. Nothing 
finer, nothing more costly could the world bene | 
“But I’m not talking about clothes,” thunder- 
ed the President. I’m talking about that radio) 
program. Can’t you understand that?” | 
Sam could and did. He rose to his feet, leaned’ 
over the expansive desk top and said, “Our pro- | 
gram was cut to the measure, not of those who 
turn to Dean Nathan & Sons when they want a 
suit but to the mail-order catalogue of the or- | 
ganization you head.” | 
Though the agitated years push on apace— | 
though radio stars and programs flourish for a | 
time and are forgotten, the old Barn Dance is | 
still a favorite among thousands who turn to a | 
mail-order catalogue when they need new trap- 
pings, the thousands, incidently, who permit | 
others of that mind to continue to patronize| 
the Nathans. | 
Many a homiletical suiting is import stuff, cut | 
to the rotundity of the big man higher up, and 
being without the ken is without the desire of | 
those who turn to the book in their time of | 


need. 


“Bring ‘Em Back Alive !”’ 

OR years I have wished to put down in 
Pees and white the thought suggested 
by this title of the work of a well-known | 
animal hunter. My mind transferred it from the 
jungle to the preacher’s study, from the chase | 
of beasts to the hunt for sermonic ideas. The | 
preacher gets hold of an idea, works with it in 
his study, carries it into his pulpit, and discovers 
to his chagrin that instead of a live, roaring © 
king of the jungle he is exhibiting a work of 
the taxidermist. He has failed to bring ’em back | 
alive! 
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The bugbear of some preachers’ lives seems 
to be finding something to preach. They read, 
‘but do they read with minds open and alert? 
They go about their parishes among men and 
women with troubled hearts and distracted 
minds, yet they find nothing to preach! They 
look upon a world in uproar and pass by on the 
other side. The truth of the matter is summed 
up in a mixed metaphor of Dr. James Black: 
“The best preaching is always ‘the natural over- 
flow’ of a ripe mind, and the expression of a 

| growing experience.” Too many preachers closed 
their minds when the seminary handed them a 
diploma, and there can be found no evidence 
of growth in their pulpit work. 

Once I was privileged to hear the professor of 
homiletics in the Hebrew Union College in Cin- 
cinnati. His audience was largely Christian min- 
isters, and he pounded the table as he declared 
‘most of us were not exponents of Christianity, 
| and supported his charge by stating we did not 
expound the New Testament. Not excluding other 
| sources, he insisted our sermons should be based 
|-on the Word, and enlightened and buttressed 
by that Word. 
| In our daily reading of the Bible sermon ideas 

will always be popping up at us. Our family 
-reading one day was Luke 23:32-38. It is full of 
ideas. Verse 33 suggests “The Three Crosses,” 
the crosses on which men crucify themselves, 
| or cause, or permit themselves to be crucified. 
| The cross of bitterness and railing, on which 
hung the cursing thief, cursing his luck and 
mankind generally. The cross of realization and 
repentance, on which hung the penitent thief. 
The cross of redemption on which hung our 
Lord. Verse 34 is Jesus’ prayer for forgiveness 
-for those who were doing him to death. Reading 
it who can fail to think of the wideness of God’s 
mercy. Verse 35 suggests the whole mystery of 
the Atonement. Place John 1:49 alongside verse 
|.38, and you are started off on a discussion of the 
names for the chosen people, Hebrew, Jew and 
‘Israelite. The historic meanings and significances 
of the names are still potent today. All these 
‘ideas can be brought back from the past, alive 
for the men and women of our day. 

While I was in the seminary a friend came 
bursting into my room with his Bible open to 
| Psalm 68:19 (ARV): “Blessed be the Lord, who 
daily beareth our burden.” For years that verse 

stayed in my mind until it had to be preached. 
Compare the two readings (AV): “who daily 

loadeth us with benefits.” Support it with a num- 
ber of other verses, such as the petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 

Psalm 31. Verse 22 reads: “I said in my haste, 
I am cut off from before thine eyes.” My mind 
'jumps to another word the Psalmist said in 
haste: Psalm 116:11, “I said in my haste, All 
men are liars.” In these two verses you have the 
false attitudes toward God and toward man 
engendered by panic. 

The new translations will help you to “bring 
'’em back alive.” The change of language makes 
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sermons pop out of almost every verse, as Hal- 
ford E. Luccock shows in his books, “Preaching 
Values In The New Translations,” and “The Acts 
Of The Apostles.” Get those books and see how 
the author lights upon sermon after sermon just 
because Moffatt, or Goodspeed, or Weymouth, 
uses a word different from the Authorized Ver- 
sion, and thereby lets in a flood of light. Con- 
sider Mark 3:5: the AV reads “hardness of 
heart,” for which both Moffatt and Goodspeed 
substitute “Obstinacy.”’ At once Dr. Luccock has 
a sermon on “Jesus’ Valuation Of Obstinacy.” 
It is a deadly sin because (1) it so easily passes 
for a virtue; (2) one rarely gets over it; and (3) 
it blocks such a wide variety of traffic. In Acts 
15:19 James gives judgment, “that we trouble 
not them that from among the Gentiles turn to 
God.” Moffatt says, “We ought not to put fresh 
difficulties in the way’; Goodspeed translates, 
“We ought not to put obstacles.” “Blocking The 
Road To Christ” is Dr. Luccock’s sermon sug- 
gestion. How many of us have not preached 
from Moffatt’s translation of Romans 12:11, 
“Maintain the spiritual glow’? An effective 
sermon will be found for ministers and people 
alike in his translation of Philippians 1:10, “that 
you may have a sense of what is vital.” It was a 
window-cleaner who said to William James, 
“Only a few things are important, but these few 
things are important!” 

To alert, active minds and controlled imagina- 
tions the Bible is still the happiest of hunting 
grounds for sermonic ideas. You will find them 
alive and you must strive “to bring ’em back 
alive!” W. T.P. 


Daily Dozen For Worriers 
Christian Reisner 


1. Believe in yourself; you are marvelously en- 
dowed. 

2. Believe in your job; effort will bring growth 
anywhere. 

3. Believe in your day; hopeful facts always 
exist on which to build. 

4. Believe in your family; create harmony by 
aiding commendable traits. 

5. Believe in your neighbor; you can comrade 
with him if you will. 

6. Believe in uprightness; health and happi- 
ness can be a certain outcome. 

7. Believe in your decisions; God’s guidance 
saves from vital errors. 

8. Believe in your health. Fear and conned 
symptoms induce much illness. 

9. Believe in the church; friendship, courage 
and endurance can be gathered there. 

10. Believe in the Now, yesterday is gone, to- 
morrow has not arrived. 

11. Believe in your future; 
sures care and growth. 

12. Believe in God; wisdom and strength will 
then never fail. 


Divine love as- 
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A Citizenship Program for July Second 
(Decorate with U. S. Flags and Christian Flags) . 
Prelude: “Memory”—Armstrong. 

Congregation: ‘“‘The Kingdom Is Coming.” 

Junior Church Members: “America.” 

Prayer: by Pastor. 

Scripture: Psalm 96:1-13. 

Junior Church Member: (Standing beside large 
candle on rostrum) read the Preamble of the 
United States Constitution. 

Junior Church Members: Give history of Ameri- 
can Flag; recite poetry about Flag; while 13 
members each bearing American Flag march 
to rostrum and form a background for the 
speakers. (Remain standing through next 
number, then march to choir room, to act as 
mascots for the 13 states). 

Congregation: “Come Thou Almighty King.” 

Pastor: Short Address on Citizenship. (For sug- 
gestions see Minister’s Annual, first chapter in 
July). 

Enter 13 members bearing flags, followed by 13 
smaller children, each bearing a _ lighted 
candle; Flag bearers form background on plat- 
form, while 13 candle-bearers, representing 
13 states, are in foreground. In order of ad- 
mittance to the Union, let each child give the 
name of a new state, its capital, and what it 
is noted for. Followed by Congregational salute 
to the Christian flag, and the American flag. 

Congregation: “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Prayer. 

Congregation: “The Son of God goes forth to 
war.” 

e 


Salute to American Flag 

“T pledge my allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the republic 
for which it stands. One nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 


Salute to Christian Flag 

“I pledge my allegiance to my flag, and to the 
Saviour for whose kingdom it stands. One 
brotherhood, uniting all mankind in service 
and love.” 


A Memorial Garden 

Memorial Gardens are of constant interest, 
and a community pride, and are not beyond the 
realization of any Church, large or small. If 
possible the garden should be a part of the 
Church grounds. After a preliminary plan has 
been made, list of persons for commemoration 
made, and a drawing or plan ready, appoint a 
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committee to help carry it out. One member of), 
the committee should be a public spirited citi- 
zen past middle life, who has some first hand | 
knowledge of the history of the Church member- 
ship. The other members may well be young 
people with plenty of energy and ideas. | 
Your preliminary plan and drawings should be 
presented to the committee, accompanied with | 
suggestions for carrying out the project. Invite | 
discussion and suggestions, and show your will- 
ingness to adopt suggestions. Any first rate 
Nursery will have suggestions about plants, | 
general layout, and probable cost, based on your 
presentation of the size of the plot of ground, 
the number of persons for whom memorials will 
be sought, etc. After the plan has been worked 
out, invite the cooperation of the Church mem- | 
bership, the community, and those who desire 
to commemorate the loved ones of their families. 
Plan for a formal service initiating the pro- | 
ject, including sacred music, and when the 
garden has become a fact, observe the occasion | 
with a formal dedication service. This will pro- 
vide a sacred background for outdoor services, 
especially on Armistice, Memorial Day, and other 
occasions that you may desire to emphasize. 
Blossoms from the garden may be used to 
beautify the Church altar, or to send to shut- 
ins and hospitals. 
We have recently been told of a Memorial 
Garden in Dallas, Texas, that yielded two hun- | 
dred and fifty baskets of lovely roses for hos- 
pital use during the first year, as well as count- 
less gifts to invalid Church members. Lilies in 
the garden were moved from the former home of 
one to whom the garden was dedicated, while 
many of the roses and other plants were devel- 
oped from cuttings from the same source. 
This garden in Dallas is sponsored by the Mis- 
sionary Guild of the Abbey Presbyterian Church, 
and their activities have been so richly blessed 
that the garden will be extended in several ways. 


Homebuilders of Tomorrow 

The title of this volume reveals its contents. 
It is written by Warren D. Bowman, published 
by the Elgin Press, price $1.00. Discussions cover 

Forming friendships 

Choice of a mate 

Courtship 

Engagement 

Marriage 

Every pastor has need for wise counselling on 
these topics, and these discussions should form 
a basis upon which to build a constructive and 
helpful program in the pastorate. 
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‘Candle Lights In Service 
An old custom is being revived, the use of 
candle lighting for special services, as well as 
general use. Candle lighting adds charm, dignity, 
and grace to any service. The candle is the 
ancient symbol of joy, goodwill, friendship, and 
icheer. 
Candle Light services, which may be adapted 
to the use of any group, large or small, may be 
| found in the following issues of The Expositor: 
Evening Service, page 405, January, 1939. 
Candle-Light Musicale, page 410, January, 
1931. 
Candle-Light Dedication of Candelabras, page 
812, May, 1931. 
Candle-Light Communion Service, page 559, 


_ March, 1932. 


Candle-Light Communion Service, page 649, 
April, 1932. 
Candle-Light Communion Service, page 20, 


\ October, 1933. 


Candlelighting Installation Service, page 151, 
January, 1934. 

The Gift Candle, page 293, February, 1933. 

Candlesticks (Not a service. Suggestions) , page 
/-317, February, 1933. 


\ “Candle-Light Installation Service, “by Pearl 


| 
Smith Maier, and a “Pageant of Life” written 


‘by Louis Randall, may be secured from the 


'' Stockton Press, Baltimore. “Our Country’s Flag,” 


by Louis Randall, a service for July 4, or for Flag 
Day, may be secured from Stockton Press. 
Sunday, July 2, would be an excellent date for 


the service, “Our Country’s Flag. 


Other suggestions on Candle-Light services 
may be secured from the Muench-Kruezer Com- 


|| pany, who invite you cordially in each issue of 


_The Expositor to write them. Probably you have 
a new or unique idea on Candle-Light services 


| which other Expositor readers would welcome. 


This is your opportunity to multiply its effective- 
ness by the thousands. 


A Church Exhibit at the County Fair 
Two World’s Fairs in progress centers atten- 


| tion of nations on advertising, exhibits, and spe- 


-cial features that will draw visitors in large 


| numbers. 


Many small communities will borrow ideas 
-for the success of the local County Fairs. How- 
ever, there is one idea, “The Church Exhibit,” 
that might well be adopted from the larger 
Fairs. While the presence and activities of the 
Church in the community makes possible most 
of the progress emphasized by the Fairs, Church 
exhibits are not yet common. 

Well-baked beans, fluffy cakes and bread, ex- 
pert needle work, pure-bred cows, hogs and 
sheep, poultry, rabbits, etc., have their place in 


| the everyday life of every progressive community, 


~ and deserve emphasis at the Fair. However, this 
only increases the great number of reasons why 
the Church and its interests in the lives of both 
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exhibitor’s and visitor’s should receive special 
attention. Religion occupies the most vital place 
in every American community, and its impor- 
tance would grow if initiative were put forth by 
Church leaders and membership in centering 
attention on the Church. 

A Church exhibit would necessary be a dis- 
play in concrete form, and its first virtue must 
be beauty and dignity. These will form a back- 
ground for the spiritual note woven into and 
through every phase. 

Churches should join hands in devising plans, 
making the exhibit, assigning leaders of groups 
and activities, as well as attendants for every 
part of the day and evening. 

Now, What should the Church Exhibit? This 
question must be discussed fully by the leaders 
responsible for the project. Points to discuss— 

1. What exhibits drew most people to all types 
of displays in Fairs you have attended? 

2. What do people know about the Church? 

3. What should they know about the Church? 

4. What features of Church and Community 
activity touch the most people? 

5. What causes people to crowd and jam the 
aisles of one exhibit, and ignore another? 

Your findings may be summed up as follows, 
with some new suggestions— 

1. People are always interested in children. 

2. Moving objects attract attention. 

3. Pictures, maps, sand tables, Bibles, religious 
books, religious publications, tracts, posters, and 
statistical information, draw attention. 

4. Religious drama appeals widely. 

5. Hymn singing, and formal sacred music, is 
universally appealing. 

6. Choirs, Quartettes, Sunday School bands, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Junior Choirs, will add 
vital interest. 

7, Stained Glass and its manufacture. An en- 
terprising group may be able to secure a dis- 
play with a craftsman in charge. 

8. Woodcarving artists would present an al- 
luring sidelight. 

9. Hospital displays, and Red Cross nursing at- 
tendant in uniform; also a first aid station. 
(These are off-spring of the Christian Church). 

10. Manufacturers of Sunday School equip- 
ment can be induced to display items that should 
be of interest to the trustees of :Churches in 
the community. 

There is no end to the features that would 
make a Church exhibit interesting, entertaining, 
and educational: Above all, it must emphasize 
the spiritual side of Church life. “Man doth not 
live by bread alone... .” All other features of 
the Fairs are calling attention to the “bread” 
side of life; let the Church call attention to the 
“spiritual” side of life. 

An early beginning is the key to success in this 
plan. An exhibit takes time, plenty of work, and 
cordial cooperation. Posters must be made in 
ample number for wide advertising; articles must 
be written for the local papers; letters must be 
written for help and information; and most im- 
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portant, many letters must be written to local 
church members to insure their interest. 

A capable young man or women should be 
charged with the task of keeping clippings, sam- 
ples, and specimen letters of every phase of the 
undertaking, these to be used to make a scrap- 
book for later exhibit and as a guide to coming 
years. 

Do not overlook the value of motion pictures 
in such an undertaking. 


Write a Letter to Jesus Christ 

Write a letter about your plans and perplex- 
ities! No doubt, you are on good speaking terms 
with him, but you are more apt to forget what 
you say than what you write. 

Keep that letter before you. Read it every 
week, or at least every month. When you have 
passed the goal set for yourself, or realized the 
desire expressed, mark that paragraph “Answer- 
ed” or “Realized” or “Accomplished.” 

It might not be a bad idea to call together your 
Church workers and Sunday School teachers, 
usually the same group, and ask them to write 
a similar letter to Jesus Christ on their own ac- 
count and their own signature. 

Your Church bulletin would be an ideal place 
to publish such a letter as an inspiration to the 
membership as a whole. It need not be signed. 

One minister who did this in his early minis- 
try says, “This letter to Jesus Christ was the 
greatest letter I ever wrote; in fact the greatest 
thing I ever did. I expected an answer, so I 
thought about my letter, and naturally I worked 
to help the fulfillment of my desires and hopes.” 
In part the letter reads: 


“Help me to live so that I may have the 
most delicate perception of the suffering and 
needs of men and women whose arteries are 
hardening from self-centered lives, and to 
understand the boys and girls who think 
they have no needs except a good time. 


“Help me to keep my mind so clean and 
keen and active that I may speak the clear, 
incisive word, bind up the wound, and pre- 
scribe and give the power that will make 
them all know that I studied under you, dear 
Lord, the great Physician, to whom I may be 
able to bring them, everyone. 


“Help me to forgive those who have inten- 
tionally or thoughtlessly hurt me, help me to 
lose my hurt and sensitive feelings in the sor- 
rows man has caused Thee. Help me to use 
kind words, and good deeds toward those 
who would hurt and belittle me. Help me 
to allow judgment to rest in Thy hands; 
while I go forth to work in Thy behalf. 
Purge my soul of the desire for revenge, 
knowing that my own faults outweigh those 
of others. 

“Help me to be patient, faithful, and stead- 
fast in Thy work, O Lord. 
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The Festival for the Blessing of Sowing the Seed | 


I have been a subscriber to the Expositor ever 
since I entered the ministry, 12 years ago, and 
have often read with keen interest the different 
special services that are being held by pastors 
and their churches. Feeling that perhaps other 
pastors would be interested in a service that we 
have been holding for the past six years, that 
has been very inspiring to our people, I am 
inclosing one of our programs for other pastors 
in rural sections. 

I am a rural pastor, with three churches that 
have a membership of almost a thousand mem- 
bers, these three congregations unite as a parish 
in holding this service on Rogate Sunday, (The 
Fifth Sunday after Easter). 


The Festival for the Blessing of the sowing of 


the Seed dates back to the year 452 when Bishop 
Mamertus of Vienna led his people in a proces- 
sion out into the fields where they offered their 
prayers to God, asking His blessings of rain and 
sunshine upon the seeds sown and the plants 
planted, and the labors of their hands. To the 
best of our knowledge six years ago we were the 
first Church in America to revive this festival, 
that has been of deep inspiration to our people, 
as we have lifted up our prayers, asking, seeking 
God’s blessing upon the labors of our hands. 

Our people feel that it is just as important 
if not more so, than a Harvest Thanksgiving 
Service. “Ask and it shall be given, Seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
The farmer is entirely dependent upon God for 
showers and sunshine and the multiplication of 
the seeds. 

As you will note the service opens in the 
church, and then the procession to the outdoors 
where the service is held. Amplifiers are used 
so that all may hear. We had about a thousand 
people at this service. 

The three churches that I serve are known 
as the Friedensburg Lutheran Parish, Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pa. and ad- 
jacent states. We are Lutheran Congregations in 
the United Lutheran Church of America. Cor- 
dially, Rev. C. A. Steigerwalt. 


THE PROGRAM 
Hymn: “O Worship The King.” 
Opening Service: Service Book page 9 to the 
Kyrie. 


Offertory: Procession leaves Church for outdoor 
service, led by Trumpeters. 


' Hymn: “Praise to the Lord.” 


Selection By Chorus. 
Psalm 197:31-43 (Responsively) . 


Anthem: “A Springtime Gloria,” Vested Choir 
of 52 voices. 


Scripture Lessons: Joel 12:21-26; Philippians 
1:2-11; Matthew 13:24-30. 


Prayer. 
Solo. 
Sermon: Rev. Robert H. Ischinger, Reading, Pa. 
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Offering. 

“elections: Trumpeters. 

\'7ocal Duet. 

Anthem: “Jubilate Deo,” Parish Choirs. 

i'dymn: “We Plough the Fields and Scatter.” 

Preces: 

Minister—Praise ye the Lord! 
Response—O give thanks at the remembrance 
of His holiness. 
M—Bless this year for us, O our God: 
R—We beseech Thee to hear us. 
M—Bestow a blessing upon the face of the 
earth. 

R—And satisfy us with Thy goodness. 

M—Grant us such weather that our labors 

| may not be hindered, nor the fruits of 

the earth fail; 

R—We beseech Thee to hear us. 

M—Grant to all who labor trust in Thy good 
provision and contentment with Thy or- 
dering: 

R—We beseech Thee to hear us. 

M—Bless our hearts that in thankfulness 
we may render Thee praise, and joy- 
fully share with others the blessings of 
Thy bounty, 

R—We beseech Thee to hear us. 

i} M—O bless our years; make them good 

| years: 

R—That we may walk before Thee in faith 
and love all the days of our lives. 
M—Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
R—Praise be to God. Amen. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 

"ymn: “Lord, Dismiss Us With Thy Blessing.” 

| “enediction. 

"aps. 


Memorial Endowment Fund 

Members of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
tochester, N. Y., have established a Memorial 
‘und to which all members who desire to com- 
nemorate the lives of loved ones donate what- 
iver sum they desire. The names of the donors 
tnd the names of those in whose memory the 
lift is made are registered in “The book of Gold- 
|fa Memories.” This volume is on display at spe- 
_fic times for all members to review and inspect. 

The Church session has adopted a plan to de- 
/fosit one dollar in the fund for each member of 
ne Church who passes away, beginning this 
/aonth. 

This plan is feasible for any Church to adopt, 
fo matter how large or small, city or country. 


mmerica’s Largest Prayer Meeting 

America’s largest regular mid-week prayer 
ueeting is held in Philadelphia. 

_ For more than eighteen years now a congrega- 
‘on of from 500 to 1,500 worshippers have gath- 
‘ved each Thursday night in Messiah Lutheran 
‘hurch, 16th and Jefferson Streets. 

| And the leader of this prayer service is a 
‘rmer college boxing champion, who has also 
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hung up a two mile record in track, in addition 
to playing varsity basketball and football at 
Wittenberg College. 

He is the singing, smiling parson, the Rev. Dr. 
Ross Stover. 

As he once set records in sports, so now he sets 
new records in his ministry; the world’s largest 
Easter sunrise service; a congregation of more 
than 3,000; at least one new member a day. 

Absent are those devices which the late Billy 
Sunday used to attract crowds to his meetings. 
There is no sensationalism in the preaching. 

But the intense energy he puts into each of the 
four sermons he delivers each week makes it 
necessary for Dr. Stover to make a complete 
change of clothing after each sermon. 

At the mid-week prayer meeting there is a 
large proportion of young people—fully fifty 
per cent. 

And what is the “pull” that brings these crowds 
to Messiah when other churches have been 
forced to abandon their mid-week prayer serv- 
ice? The singing is infectious—everybody sings. 
The smiles of friendliness are infectious, every- 
body has a friendly greeting for his neighbor. 
The Scripture exegesis takes hold because it is 
in easily understood language. 

Perhaps it is in the singing and emotional 
release from the care of the workaday world, 
that is found one of the principal appeals of 
this monster mid-week prayer service. The 
pastor, his daughter Martha, little seven-year- 
old Evelyn Gulliford and Dr. Stover’s nephew 
Ross Hidy, who is preparing for the ministry, 
all sing. And the congregation catching the in- 
fection, sings and is in a new world brought 
closer by the interspersed prayers——By Harrison 
W. Fry, Editor of the Philadelphia “Evening Bul- 
letin.” 


A Pastor’s Guide 

“I keep this guide on my desk,” says the con- 
tributor, “and I read it every morning the week 
round, before I begin my prayers. I then ask for 
grace to live up to the guide.” 

REMEMBER 

1. To keep young. 

2. To be honest with myself and others. Chil- 
dren especially know instinctively if I am good 
or not, so let me not pretend. 

3. Take account of minutes. There are 10,080 
in one week, and I shall not plead lack of time 
for study, sermon preparation, and pastoral work. 

4. The best text book is the Bible. The best 
reference book is The Expositor, because it tells 
me what other ministers do with the Bible. 

5. Take into consideration that people, espe- 
cially children, have imagination, curiosity, in- 
stinctive love, and that they worship heroes. 

6. Realize that a badly managed life fails; 
that a badly managed Church fails. 

7. Visit the homes of my people, not to be 
praised and dined, but to offer help and instill 
new hope. 
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8. Realize my duty to make the Church and its 
service attractive. This includes the grounds 
around the Church as well as the cemetery. It 
includes the Sunday School service and rooms. 

9. Make the worship dignified and understand- 
able, so young and old can take part. 

10. Realize that children are observing as well 
as susceptible to spiritual atmosphere. 

—Pastor and Preacher. 


Bulletin Board Slogans 


“Eventide” comes once in twenty-four hours. 

Budgeting time is something the human race 
must learn. 

Realms left to discover: the human mind. 

Relics are still worshipped, even outside of 
Churches. 

The word “must” may have the lift of wings. 

There are rock-bottom facts about human na- 
ture for which men will fight. 

Stop being pushed from behind; start being 
pulled from in front. 

Necessity nips your heels; adventure beckons 
your ingenuity. 

There is so much new under the sun, for those 
who can discover it. 

Love for law and order must be determined by 
the degree to which the law serves the masses of 
mankind. 

Some things are worth fighting for. 

Might instead of right still rules in many places 
—and is becoming more odious to thinking peo- 
ple. 

Criticism is a process of appraisal. 

Be a channel for good, if you can’t be the 
source. 

“The best absorbers are the best emitters.” 

—Eddington. 

Life’s greatest choices are rarely conscious 
choices. 

Some men are still trying to create gods. 

Greed in itself overreaches itself. 

Fermenting ideas cannot be locked up. 

Progress according to the will of God is in- 
evitable. 

Any hour is ripe for justice to the poor. 

Most arguments are a loss of time and energy. 

The Church in which God resides may be the 
gateway for understanding between dominent 
political and economic forces and the mass of 
needy humanity. 

Opportunities are never lost, it is the people 
who fail to recognize them who are lost. 

The Grace of God beckons every human soul. 

“Pilate in every age distrusts the thinker.” 

—Luccock. 

Jesus and the cause He stands for are cruci- 
fied daily by all races. 

Getting new ideas over and burying old ones is 
indeed a job. 
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This is the seventy-five bell carillon which will 
honor the memory of Stephen Foster, beloved 
American composer. The huge instrument, con-| 
taining the largest number of bells ever used,: 
was photographed in the factory yard of J. C. 
Deagan, Inc., at Chicago, where it was temporarily | 
erected for final testing. 

It was dismantled and sent to the New York 
World’s Fair where it will ring from the spire of 
the Florida Exhibits building for the duration of | 
the exposition. At its close it will be removed and | 
permanently placed in the campanile of the) 
Stephen Foster Memorial at White Springs, Fia., | 
overlooking the banks of the Suwannee river the. 
composer immortalized in song. 

The carillon, it will be noted, is of the tubular 
bell type. It is played electrically either from a 
hand operated manual or from an automatic 
player using rolls similar to those of the player- 
piano. 

It contains 600 feet of tubular bells, has 60 
miles of electrical wiring and 58,000 individual 
parts; weighs, complete, just under 25 tons. 

Because it is equipped with electrically oper- 
ated dampers which silence each note as the fol- } 
lowing is struck, thus preventing the running- |} 
together of sound so common in the old cam- 
paniform cast style cast bells, distinguished mu- 
sicians who have played and listened to it, be- 
lieve it the most tonally perfect carillon ever 


built. é 
The Challenge of the Cross 
Mark 8:34. 


I, The challenge of sin. 

II. The challenge to serve. 

III. The challenge to surrender. 
IV. The challenge to sacrifice. 
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BEHOLD A SOWER! 


RAYMOND L. FORMAN, D.D. 


“Behold a sower went forth to sow.’ Matt. 13:3. 

T MIGHT be difficult for us, particularly the 
: I younger generation, in this age of machinery 

when agriculture is conducted on such a 
vast scale to catch anything of the romanceful 
setting of spring sowings as they used to be in 
‘those earlier days when Jesus walked through 
‘Galilee and Judaea. 


ee 


Eo 


them that slept. Having proved the principle 
amongst the heavenly things, who can now doubt 
the power and fruition in the word of God’s truth 
disseminated in human hearts in this world? 
Gautier, looking at Millet’s painting of the Sower, 
remarked, “With a superb gesture he who has 
nothing scatters far and wide the bread of the 
future.” There are many definitions of faith, cast 
in biblical, theological, poetical, ethical forms but 
if you would see its portrait—behold a sower. 

All persons and powers that have to do with the 
making of life are essentially sowers, and part- 
ners in a great trust. Religious experience may 
suffer from immaturity by high-pressured meth- 
ods of hastening the harvests. There is a 


noticeable impatience for visible and tangible 
results in these days, and we are erroneously 
measuring the religious life, with great sums of 
money raised, multiplied physical equipment, and 
statistics, all of which may mean no increase 
whatever. Attempts at hurrying results with re- 
ligious educational methods proves no more suc- 
cessful. People don’t get religion that way, nor 
is it acquired by curricula. No diploma ever was, 
or ever will be, a passport into the Kingdom of 
God. Religion is a matter of the emotions of the 
heart responding to the gracious influence of the 
Holy Spirit Who brings to the soil of the heart the 
sunlight, air, and rains invisible. And what more 
can the prophets of God do, who have succeeded 
to the ministry of Jesus, but sow patiently, faith- 
fully? “The Kingdom of God cometh without ob- 
servation,” and the statistician might well de- 
spair of getting anything like an adequate state- 
ment of crops in his reports. 

Among the most effective sowers are the teach- 
ers. They, making their contacts in the plastic 


Then the sower carried a seed satchel strapped 
iover his shoulder into which he plunged his 
| hand and scattered the seeds to the distributing 
| ‘winds. Though a solitary figure he was never 
|quite alone, for hungry and hopeful birds were 
‘circling his head with eager eyes spying out the 
_exposed seeds. Those who have had the good 
fortune to have spent a part of their lives on a 
‘small farm, though they have been transported 
to great cities invariably suffer from spring 
mostalgia and long for the soul-refreshing view 
of skies that bend low over the soil, of flowing 
‘brooks, of leafing woods, of horses looking over 
| fences and sowers going forth to sow. 

_ One Spring morning Jesus, sighting a sower 
|scoming over the crest of the hill, and ever alert 
| to discover some familiar and homely custom to 
| liken the Kingdom of Heaven to, pushed out from 
| the shore in a boat and turning about to face the 
«crowd gathered on the shore taught them the 
mwelation of the truth to the receptive and unre- 
‘sceptive hearts by the parable of the sower and 


‘the soils. Little did they think that day they were 
jlistening to the world’s greatest sower. 

Behold the Sower! The ministry of Jesus was a 
‘mission of sowing. Everywhere he was con- 
fronted with shallow, thorny hard hearts; with 
Noverty, punishment, desertions, denials, betray- 
als; but on he went courageously having little or 
‘nothing, not even a place to lay his head, teach- 
ing the reality of the abundant life; strange in- 
deed for there was no sign of a harvest anywhere. 
Solitary but satisfied he came to the end of the 
way, where on a rude instrument like some old 
msuide post, he was nailed, and from that he 
viewed the field and sure of the seed and some 
oof the soil, said, “It is finished!” Finished? Noth- 
)mg seemed more unfinished. But the will of God 
bras been done and that cannot fail. And from 
he cross in a joyful and sorrowful denouement 
jae consummated his sowing, and sowed himself 
io the earth only to become the first fruits of 
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years, and that period of hero worship that we 
all pass through, have it in their power to en- 
rich life in knowledge and moral culture by pre- 
cept and example or to degrade it by sowing tares 
with the wheat. 

There is a strong tendency prevailing utterly 
to divorce moral responsibility from the educa- 
tional processes, and to speak disparagingly of 
those institutions that declare religious and 
moral culture to be as essential to the whole life 
as is proficiency in knowledge. The tendency is a 
logical deduction from the general, but mistaken, 
assumption that ignorance and illiteracy are the 
besetting sins of the age and their consequences 
responsible for national and individual miseries 
and education is the panacea for all of our woes. 
The fact, however, that the rate of illiteracy was 
never as low as it is today and the number of the 
college bred never as many, and the world as de- 
moralized as ever with an increase of keen- 
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witted, clever, educated, gentlemen sharp dealers 
and scoundrels who conduct their crimes on a 
large scale, has given the lie to this assumption, 
and confirmed the need of restraint and ethical 
and moral guidance in the formative period of 
life. Only when moral principle is unrequired in 
private, business and civic life this will not be 
the truth, and until then the inculcation of right 
thoughts and right doing and right feeling must 
have not only a correlative place in education 
but an interpretative and vitalizing value. 

The years spent in schools in many cases 
amount to one quarter of the whole measure of 
our lives, which is both a preparation for life and 
life itself and certainly morality, that chief busi- 
ness of mankind, cannot be safely set aside. It is 
the part of wisdom, before sending young chil- 
dren away from home to school, to remember 
that teachers are sowers, and to ascertain what 
sort they are and what sort of seed they sow. 
They can be a blessing or a menace to the student. 

A good teacher, one who, with knowledge im- 
parts the spirit of his own high mind, and invades 
us with his own inner, noble ideal, is the gift of 
God. He centers a romance in the mind and al- 
though we may never see his face or hear his 
voice again, with every recollection of him we 
think of the words, “Behold a sower went forth to 
sow.” 

Again the matter of spring sowing and the 
culturing of life, literally comes home to us all. 
There is no such thing as a good parent who isn’t 
a good sower, nor a wise parent who has not re- 
ligiously and laboriously attended to those early 
sowings. Those that let the season pass must be 
prepared to be shocked if not sorrowed by the 
disappointing harvest. It is too late then to “dig 
in” and “pull up,” too late also to “heel in” some 
slips from your old plant. The verdict of all hu- 
man experience is that early care, counsel and 
discipline, bring forth the most satisfying re- 
sults. The number of criminals under sixteen 
years of age reported by the Fingerprint Bureau 
is appalling, and the chief cause given by those 
who make investigations is lack of home train- 
ing and degraded environment. Add to this that 
greater number who, though they escape the 
criminal class, do not escape the class of trouble 
and “problem” makers, and you have a disturb- 
ing condition. And it is well for those parents 
who neglect their own opportunity or transfer 
the responsibility to hirelings because they do not 
wish to be bothered—and alas, there are such—to 
know that if they are not bothered in the begin- 
ning they are more than likely to be, later. Rev- 
erend Samuel Wesley, referring to his wife’s pa- 
tient training of young John, asked, “Why do you 
go over the same thing with that child the twen- 
tieth time?” “Because,” she replied. “Nineteen 
times are not sufficient. If I had stopped after 
telling him nineteen times, all my labor would 
have been lost.” 


When we consider life as a whole, we learn that 
in it moves one or the other dominating motive, 
that of a sower or that of a reaper, with the re- 
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spective goals of service or selfishness. We have 
lately passed through a period ruled by mam- 
mon, when men were measured by what they 
possessed. Now we see that materialism in due 
time discloses its fallacy and impoverishes the 
life it guaranteed to enrich. The alarming thing 
is not that this country has gone off the gold 
standard, rather that it went off the golden rule 
years ago. 

Man does not live by bread alone; nor does his 
life consist in the abundance of things he pos- 
sesses. The chief factors we have rated as ameni- 
ties, and the mere supports, as life itself; using 
up our years carving out the casket to hold the 
gem, the goblet to contain the wine; and never 
possessing the content. Big business, the big pile 
of things has been the theme with Efficiency as 
the keyword. A word which one rarely hears in 
any other connection. Who ever thinks of ef- 
ficiency in poetry and song? Is there not such? 
Or in the achievement of joy, goodness, benevo- 
lence; the achievement of noble, high thinking 
and pure feeling, free from meanness, covetous- 
ness and revenge; of responding to the beauties 
of God’s world; of returning good for evil; of 
facing every tomorrow with courage, good cheer 
and trust; of regarding every man as another 
self and so serving him? 

This thing is sure—when the most successful, 
reaper has reaped a good portion of the world’s 
power and pelf to himself—has ceased to exist, 
he ceases, but the sower of songs and service, of 
joys and kindnesses, of cheer and courage will 
live, though he die, his songs will echo back to us, 
his spirit like balm-ladened breezes from heaven 
will blow upon us, and re-appearing again and 
again in the memory will be the image of a sower 
going forth to sow. 


*“The poet came unto a great country in) 
which there, were no songs. And he la- 
mented gently for the nation that had not 
any little foolish songs to sing to itself at 
evening. 


And at last he said: “I will make for 
them myself some little foolish songs so 
that they may be merry in the lanes and 
happy by the fireside.” And for some days 
he made for them aimless songs such as 
maidens sing on the hills in the older, hap- 
pier countries. 


Then he went to some of that nation as 
they sat weary with the work of the day 
and said to them: “I have made you some 
aimless songs out of the small unreason- 
able legends, that are somewhat akin to the 
wind in the vales of my childhood; and you 
may care to sing them in your disconsolate 
evenings.” 


And they said to him: “If you think we 
have time for that kind of nonsense nowa- 
days you cannot know much of the prog- 
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ress of modern commerce.” And then the 
poet wept for he said: “Alas! They are 
damned.” 

The fullest, happiest, richest life is attributed 


to Him who went about doing good. “Behold a 
sower went forth to sow.” 


*From “Fifty-One Tales” by Lord Dunsany. 


aie VW ORED OF 
TOMORROW 


CHARLES F. BANNING, D.D. 


_ Heb. 11:10 “A City—Whose Builder and Maker 


is God.” 


dollars were spent on the New York World 
Fair and it is expected that forty million 
people, one-third of the population of the United 
States, will attend. The Fair is intended to glorify 
the achievements of man in industry, govern- 


O« HUNDRED and twenty-five million 


“ment, education, science and art. The activities 


of the Fair are divided under four heads, namely: 
goods, comfort, welfare and amusement. As an 
afterthought, a few wealthy men raised two hun- 


dred and fifty thousand dollars for a Temple of 


Religion. The Fair is essentially a glorification of 
man’s material progress and achievement. Two 


_hundred and fifty thousand out of one hundred 


and twenty-five million dollars is devoted to re- 
ligion, 

Should you go into the perisphere you will be 
taken to a balcony several stories high and there 
you will be shown the “World of Tomorrow.” The 
purpose is well conceived. Man ought never to 
lose sight of the fact that we are a part of a great 


“On-going Process.” Mankind has not arrived in 


any phase of his development. This conception 
of the “World of Tomorrow” should increase 


-man’s faith in the possibilities of the future. 


Interesting as all this is, a thoughtful person 


realizes that the officials of the World Fair have 


overlooked some of the vital questions concerning 
the world of tomorrow. What provision have they 
made for leadership in that new world? What 


' means have they provided for the men of tomor- 


row to meet the problems of evil, suffering, sin, 
hate and fear? These they have ignored. What 
are we going to do with our twelve millions of 
unemployed? With the one-sixth of our popula- 
tion who are now on relief? What provision is to 
be made to meet the problem of crime which de- 


| mands one-fifth of our national income; and the 
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ever increasing cost of war? There is nothing in 
all the literature that I have seen that will help 
the man of tomorrow toward a deeper faith, a 
spirit of brotherhood, a concern for the unfor- 
tunate and needy, a positive, disciplined char- 
acter to resist evil. 

Without these moral and spiritual essentials 
the “World of Tomorrow” is a false dream; a 
repetition of the story of the building of the 
Tower of Babel. We shall simply retrace the 
steps which we took between 1921 and 1929 when 
the whole process ended in both a social and ma- 
terial depression from which we have not yet re- 
covered. Any progress that goes forward on ma- 
terial prosperity alone is temporary progress. 
Any “World of Tomorrow” which glorifies man’s 
achievements and work without glorifying man’s 
moral and spiritual possibilities is a false hope. 


“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


The World Fair shows the “World of Tomor- 
row” for the purpose of creating a desire for 
something better. When the desire has been 
created, science and industry will make it pos- 
sible. When men want a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwell righteousness it will come. 
That is what Jesus tried to do. He tried to make 
men hunger and thirst after righteousness. H. G. 
Wells is not an optimist, but he says, “All the 
world is heavy with great possibilities.” 

A first impression that we get from Jesus is 
that any progress based on the material rather 
than the personal element is built on sand. It is 
the old conflict between property and personal 
rights and Jesus says that the most precious, the 
supreme eternal value is the human soul. Prop- 
erty rights must always take second place. The 
principal task of life is not accumulation but 
growth. Wealth in the hands of a moron, a de- 
generate or an individual with little character 
will not add to his own happiness or to that of 
others. 

James Truslow Adams sees this. In one of his 
books he says that America faces three crisis, 
namely, economical, political and character. He 
insists that the reason for the economic and po- 
litical crisis is the character crisis. If we had 
produced better men they would have prevented 
our economic and political problems. He insists 
that we shall not solve these other problems until 
we produce leaders with character. 

Education is moving in this direction. Fifty 
years ago education was book centered. Students 
were trained in the classics. The courses were 
organized around text books and the teachers 
were required to cover each text book during the 
semester. The theory was that if pupils know 
what is right they will do it. We were mistaken 
in our theory. This gave way to a type of educa- 
tion that was not book centered but machine 
centered. Skill, not culture was the end of educa- 
tion. Technocracy was the Moses that was to lead 
us out of the wilderness and into the promised 
land. The theory being that if pupils were taught 
to do something useful they would always be 
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happy and prosperous. Today education is be- 
coming pupil centered. It is not the book one 
reads nor the machine one operates but the pupil 
himself is considered essential. We are teaching 
pupils today, not subjects. We are trying to de- 
velop character rather than skill. Thousands of 
stenographers, technicians, college graduates 
among the unemployed and in our penal insti- 
tutions have compelled us to change our educa- 
tional technique. Today we believe that a good 
man, a man of character, will adjust himself to 
the problems of life and will grow. 

The “World of Tomorrow” will be marked by 
a new attitude, a new relationship among men. 
Today that relationship is marked by friction, 
race hatred and competition. This is nothing 
new. The ancient Jews had a prayer like this: “O 
God, thou hast made us for thyself, as for the rest 
of the nations they are but spittle.” The Greek 
looked upon every man who was not a Greek as 
something beneath his consideration—all non- 
Greeks were barbarians. The Romans despised 
the nations over which they ruled. Ancient Per- 
sia claimed that she was “the Center of the Uni- 
verse.” In Mandalay you will find a stone which 
informs you: “Now you are at the center of the 
world.” China calls her country, “The Middle 
Kingdom” and the name applied to foreigners, 
universally, throughout the Orient is “foreign 
devils.” The Japanese believe that they have de- 
scended from heaven. The Hotentots of Africa 
call themselves “the complete people,” and we in 
America say that “This is God’s own country.” 
During 1938 an almost bankrupt world spent 
seventeen and one-half billions of dollars for 
armaments trying to maintain this foolish race 
superiority, instead of trusting and co-operating 
with other races and nations. 

In the “World of Tomorrow” all such foolish- 
ness must go. Negro and white, Jew and Gentile, 
Aryan and non-Aryan, native and foreign are all 
artificial barriers that Christ never recognized. 
When we realize that “God has made of one 
blood all the nations of the world” we dare not 
be intolerant nor withhold brotherly love, for by 
so doing we cast ourselves out of the family of 
men. Progress has been made. We grow too im- 
patient and expect victory too soon and too easy. 
Only recently, as history goes, has man chal- 
lenged race prejudice and brute force. For 
millions of years brute force ruled in the conduct 
of men and, of course, it will not lie down meekly 


Prayer 

O God of all Grace and Truth, keep us faithful 
to our vows and help us to be honest and sincere 
in-all the relationships of life. May we earn Thy 
approval and dwell in the fullness of divine grace. 
Keep us this day without sin, and lead us along 
the path of service until Thou shalt say, “It is 
enough.” Hear and answer our prayer, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 
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and accept defeat. Again he stocks the earth 
under the guise of Nazism and Facism, but his — 
efforts grow weaker and weaker. Our world has 
been made into a neighborhood by newspapers, 
radio and rapid means of transportation. 
Through good-will, trust, co-operation and shar- 
ing it must be made into a brotherhood or it will 
become chaos. The World of Tomorrow must be | 
a “World of Brotherhood.” f 

The World of Tomorrow must be a religious 
world. This will not come by just having one 
small building devoted to religion among many — 
others. Our generation is more interested in, 
horse power than divine power. It expects re-| 
ligion to administer a sedative to suffering souls \ 
rather than a stimulant to strong men. In the 
“World of Tomorrow” the churches must take) 
their place as institutions for achievement rather 
than consolation. They must cease to be socie- 
ties for the propagation of denominational dif- 
ferences and must become increasingly a haven | 
for the oppressed—a means for the furtherance 
of the abundant life. 

A world without religion is like a tree with- 
out sap, an engine without steam or a body with-// 
out blood. Will Rogers once said, “They ought to 
find some room for God Almighty up at Wash- | 
ington.” I should say so, and at New York and) 
San Francisco and Columbus, everywhere. 

Men who live near tropical marshes often suf- 
fer from malaria. As they move up to higher 
ground they leave the malaria behind. The world 
of today lives in the marshes of ignorance, greed 
and intolerance. We suffer from pride, fear, hate, | 
war, poverty, crime and heart-break. The “World | 
of Tomorrow” shall build on higher ground. We | 
shall leave behind nationalism, race prejudice 
and hate. When shall this come? Shall we ever 
learn our lesson? Will our generation see the | 
light? Shall we ever on earth have “A City whose 
builder and maker is God?” Never until we have | 
faith that it can be’ done. The World of Tomor- 
row must become a venture in faith. 

Sometime ago I saw a play. “The House Beau- 
tiful.” The old doctor is talking to Jean, the 
housewife, who is sick at heart rather than in 
body. The old doctor was wise enough to know 
that it was something more than medicine she 
needed. The advice he gives her is the counsel 
that our generation needs, “Have faith, keep your 
faith and understanding will follow. You must 
believe before you can know.” 


| 


Jesus did His most effective work not with 
multitudes, but with individuals——Erling C. Olsen. 
—From Moody Bible Founder’s Week Conference 
Speakers. 


One of the fine arts of life is to learn from peo- 
ple with whom we disagree. Poor indeed are they 
who cleave only to those who agree with them. 

—C. Irving Benson. 
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HARRY W. STAVER, D.D. 


Lesson—Judges 18; Text: “Ye have taken away 
my gods and what have I more?” Judg. 18:24. 


HE STORY of Micah is interesting and 
important because it emphasizes the im- 
perativeness of incentives for living. 
Micah was a dweller in the hill-country of 
| Ephraim. He was presumably a wealthy man and 
most certainly a religious man. The fact that his 
house was worth robbing indicates the former 
and the fact that he had many household gods 
jand a hired priest to preside over and conduct 
the ceremonies is proof enough of the latter. 
“One day the peace and prosperity of his lot was 
idisrupted and dismantled. Six hundred armed 
‘soldiers belonging to the tribe of Dan swept down 
upon his house plundering it of its treasures, 
confiscating all the gods and even taking the 
priest a prisoner. Thus ravaged Micah did what 
any outraged man might try to do. He summoned 
| his servants and his neighbors and pursued after 
ithe ravagers in the hope of recovering what had 
‘been taken away from him. When he and his 
‘company came upon the Danites, the leader de- 
manded of Micah saying, “What aileth thee that 
| thou art come hither with such a multitude?” And 
| Micah answered, “Ye have taken away my gods 
| and the priest and what have I more? How, then, 
say ye unto me, What aileth thee?” When a man 
is robbed of his religion, when he loses the things 
that minister to the spirit there is plenty that 
“ails” him. 
| There is absolute necessity of incentives for 
living. What do we mean by incentives? The 
Century Dictionary says an incentive is “that 
which strikes up or sets a tune,” as in the case of 
-a musical instrument. In another of its mean- 
ings, an incentive is “that which ignites or sets 
fire to.” In such a case, a flint or a match would 
be an incentive. In yet another of its meanings, 
an incentive is “that which moves the mind, stirs 
_the passions and emotions, incites the will to ac- 
tion.” Such are the definitions and the direction 
of them. Just how important are incentives? 
Suppose we answer that question in this manner. 
When Micah’s house was robbed and plun- 
dered, he lost much of what we call material 
treasure. But he lost something more precious 
| than such treasure. He lost his gods and the 
priest, his incentives if you please, the things 
that inspired him and that gave color and zest to 
his days. And it is interesting that when he 
' chased after those who had robbed him and came 
upon them his plea is not for the recovery of the 
material treasure but for the return of his gods. 
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Without the earthly treasure he might be able to 
manage somehow but without his gods, his in- 
centives, his spiritual treasure there is nothing 
left. “What have I more?”—that is Micah’s cry. 

In a similar sense, when the white man came to 
the Melanesian Islands, he probably exploited 
the natives he found there. But bad as that ex- 
ploitation may have been it was not the worst 
thing that was done. It was the taking away 
from those simple savages their rituals and cere- 
monies and deities and age-old faith, the things 
that gave color and zest and meaning to their 
lives. With faith undermined, their songs si- 
lenced, their gods destroyed, there were no incen- 
tives left for living and they sickened and died 
not because their bodies starved but because 
their hearts starved. They did not lack food. They 
lacked the will to live. 

It is incidents like these and examples all about 
us, which are comparable, that impress upon us 
with great emphasis the utter necessity of in- 
centives for living. We may lose an arm or a 
limb, in some accident, and that’s a sorry ex- 
perience for any man or woman. We may lose a 
pocket-book we can ill-afford to lose, or even the 
savings of a whole lifetime. And that is a tragedy 
of some proportion. But when one loses his in- 
centives, the things that “set the tune” of life, the 
things that “set fire to” the soul, the things that 
“move the mind and stir the emotions and in- 
cite the will to action,’’ he has suffered the su- 
preme tragedy. Incentives are the ‘driving 
wheels of the soul.” No man can go on living who 
has no incentives left. Without something to be- 
lieve in, something to love and live for, some- 
thing that gives zest to the days and a song in 
the night—without these things life must be 
“bound in shallows and miseries” that are scarce 
endurable. That is true in any area of human 
life one cares to consider. Take away the incen- 
tives from Business and Industry and we know, 
in experience, what happens. Business lan- 
guishes, prosperity wanes and dies, unemploy- 
ment increases, capital goes into hiding, the 
workman goes on relief. You can’t take away the 
incentives from Business without killing Busi- 
ness. That same principle holds and the same 
result ensues in every area and activity of life. 
Without incentives—in the home, in the social 
life, in education, in religion, in the personal 
life—we cannot long endure. 


Well, what can be done about it? When we 
have been robbed of our incentives, what road 
is there to go? In the larger concerns of life 
the task is larger but the problem, at heart, is not 
different than in the case of a single individual. 
In the latter case, there are two things one can 
do, one or the other of which every man must do. 
He can just sit down and feel sorry for himself. 
A lot of people do that. He can surrender his 
sovereign soul, seek out a darksome retreat as 
Elijah did in which to nourish his confusions 
and lament his despairs. He can open his mind, 
his heart and body and soul, to the forces which, 
like carrion birds, hover just overhead waiting to 
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swoop down on the carcass. 

One can do that. Or one can do this second 
thing. He can range his soul on the side of the 
powers that suffer but do not surrender. Micah, 
the man of Ephraim, robbed of his gods and his 
priest, gathered his servants and neighbors to- 
gether and went out after the robbers. At least 
he deserves credit for that. At least he tried to do 
something about the situation. But he never got 
his old gods back again. The six hundred soldiers 
were too many for him and his little company to 
overcome. And so we read that “when Micah saw 
that they were too strong for him, he turned and 
went back unto his house.” “He went back unto 
his house”’—a house ravaged, plundered, broken 
and bereft, without the gods and without the 
priest that once graced and glorified it. Why go 
back to such a house? Because there was no place 
else to go? No, no! Micah went back to restore 
his plundered house, to set not the old gods which 
were lost beyond recovery but new gods in their 
stead. 


COM reels (oy vel omy Meera fo 
CLAUDE R. SHAVER 


The Heaven-Earth Axis 


The new man ... where there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian, Sythian, bond or free; but Christ 
is all and in all. Col. 3:9-11. 


Paul’s contact with Jesus Christ had changed 
the map of the world, in so far as his relations 
were concerned. He saw a new type of brother- 
hood ignoring all racial trends in this finer fel- 
lowship. Oh, that Europe today might catch a 
glimpse of this heaven-earth axis and allow it 
to obscure the menace of the Rome-Berlin threat 
to harmony and world neighborliness. 

I. This must have a beginning in the heart 
of man; after he has “put off some of the old 
habits and sinful tendencies. The respectable 
world today has forgotten that little word “Sin.” 
Basil King tells of the society matron who dis- 
couraged the use of the word “repentance” say- 
ing “People do not commit sins today. They may 
tell an occasional white lie and dodge a few hun- 
dred dollars of taxes; but every one does that.” 
Paul advises putting on “humbleness of mind.” 
thus touching conscience. Statesmen need to do 
this, also. 

II. Next step is neighborly morality—kindly 
attitudes which should eliminate the destructive 
forms of hatred, jealousy and strife so apparent 
today. Stanley Jones refers to two types of con- 
versions among the Hindoos: (1) Horizontal; 
which is merely a change in their philosophy but 
not in conduct. (2) Perpendicular, which begins 
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Written across the dismays and confusions and 
worries and fears that plunder and ravage the 
house of life is the word of “one whose affections 
and will were wholly fashioned into a loving and 
earnest desire to move in accordance with the 
will of His heavenly Father,” “Come unto me and 
ye shall find rest unto your soul.” Are the incen- 
tives gone? Has faith and hope and courage 


fallen into the hands of robbers? Christ is equal | 


and more than equal to any of these. He can pro- 
vide new incentives for the old lost ones. He can 
create new inspirations and fill the soul with 
new immensities. He stands, as it were, before 
the door of our house, the house that is without 
God, without the treasures that alone make life 
worth living, to help us build back again into 
that broken house “the music and the dream.” 
And from the angels of heaven, watching as He 
stands, comes to the listening heart the sum- 
mons of an ancient song—“Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in.” 


within and reaches in humble penitence up to 
God. The latter touches the Axis. 

III. Heaven is not so far away when this hum- 
ble and neighborly spirit is developed. “Christ 
dwelling within, richly in all wisdom; teaching 
and admonishing one another with psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs” is not an impossi- 
bility though far removed from present realiza- 
tion. Lillian Wald developed it on Henry Street, 
New York: as has Kagawa in Japan. 


Faith’s Unfolding Vision 

Many of Jesus miracles served a double pur- 
pose. They proved his sympathetic interest in 
human life; and they were object lessons in spir- 
itual development. Note this latter in the case of 
the blind man healed in Mark 8:22-25; in which 
there were at least THREE STAGES OF FAITH 
DEVELOPMENT. Verse 24 marks this develop- 
ment when he says “I see men as trees walking.” 

This blind man’s experience is that of most 
men and women of faith. Full and complete 
revelation comes to no one all at once. 

I. There was the blind leading by Jesus, apart 
from the crowd and into quiet fellowship. It took 
implicit faith to follow that leading. But it was 
rightly grounded in the goodness of God and 
the power of Jesus Christ. Here we all must 
start. 

II. Then there were some ceremonies; There is 
a useful function in simple religious ceremonies; 
and encouragement to look up. He was rewarded 
by partial vision. Tennyson, young student at 
Cambridge wrote 

What am I? an infant crying in the night, an 

infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 
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Tennyson did not give up but looked up— 
‘(Men as trees walking.” About the same time 
‘ohn Henry Newman was passing through shad- 
‘ws from which he emerged saying 

“Lead kindly light amidst the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on. 

III. Then came a fuller vision, though not per- 
ect; for earthly sight is always limited. How- 
ver love leads farther than light. Paul’s I Cor. 
3 discloses that fact—“Now we see through the 
‘lass darkly, but then face to face.” And so we 
ind use for our talents in the laboratory of help- 
ul service, as Paul did; and as John Milton did. 
‘Paradise Lost’? came after physical sight was 
one as did “Paradise Regained.” 


BeNOR PULPIT 


HAT DO YOU SEE? THE WAX 
OR THE LIGHT? 
| red Smith 


‘7-T HAD been suitably announced in the 
[ Church School that in the morning service 

of worship there would be a short address 
Jor the younger folk illustrated by two lighted 
‘undles. The minister saw to it that the two 
pe eoted candles suitably pedestalled in proper 
undlesticks were on view during the Church 
chool session. 

Came the time for the morning hour of wor- 
uip. Just before the service began an usher 
ghted the candles. It was easily noticeable that 
ne was shorter than the other. The longer one 
vas a candle having a beautiful color tone of 
astel pink; the shorter was a common candle 
1 white. The service proceeded. The candles 
‘arned steadily all the while. Then came the 
tme of the children’s sermonet. The minister 

‘ew attention to the quiet unassuming way the 
andles had been giving of their service all the 
sme the service of worship had been going for- 
‘yard. Continuing he spoke of how the candles 
fere analogous to workers for Christ. The longer 
undle and also the more beautiful one resembled 
ne trained worker for Christ. It was burning 
eautifully, consuming its own wax all the while 
was burning. But the smaller one was doing 
‘a equally successful job. The minister went on to 
‘<plain that he was not exactly looking for that. 
‘fe had bought that candle with the understand- 
sg that it was not as well prepared for burning 
5 the other. He expected it to drop wax as it 
arned. It would do its task but not as neatly 

' the better prepared candle. 

‘Then he drew the moral. Both candles were 
‘arning with equal usefulness. The larger candle 
!as doing a lovely job. But so also was the other 
id smaller one that had not been as well pre- 
red, so he thought, for its task. The analogy 
Jas plain. Sometimes ministers and Sunday 
jhool superintendents and heads of departments 
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asked young people to do some task for them. 
They were not expecting overmuch in the asking. 
Then the young person responded in a way sur- 
passing expectations. When such a result oc- 
curred that meant happiness for the asker and 
efficiency in the Sunday School. But the better 
way was to be fully prepared, made ready and 
beautiful for service as was the longer candle. 

But that was not all, The minister went on to 
suppose that the little candle had given its light 
but had dropped a lot of wax in the burning, 
what then? Would not some people have a ten- 
dency to see only the dropped and disfiguring 
wax to the forgetting of the light the candle was 
giving nevertheless? Just as, for instance, some 
good people, when a young person tried to give 
service in church or Sunday School, saw only the 
mistakes they made and not motives they had. 
It only needed one more sentence to climax the 
analogy appropriately. The minister uttered it 
this way: “Beware of being noticers only of the 
wax and not of the light.” 

Did the analogy register? It did! One worker 
afterwards said to the minister that it was the 
finest illustration he had ever had of seeing the 
best in a worker. Another told the minister that 
now in-their home the family has a way of say- 
ing, when criticism is apt to be hasty and a little 
unkind: “Look for the light as well as the wax.” 

Perhaps you are in a church or Sunday School 
that would benefit by such a demonstration as 
just explained. Try it and see what result you get. 


e 
UNSEEN THINGS 
William R. Siegart 


N THE sea are many sorts and kinds of 
() ships. Some still use sails and wind to 

carry them on their way. Others use en- 
gines of one sort and another to give them power 
to make their journeys. Some ships are small, 
others are large. But every ship, no matter what 
kind of power it uses or how large it is, has one 
thing in common, and that is a rudder. All must 
be steered and so kept on a particular course. 
The thing called a rudder is the means by which 
this is done, 

At the stern of the ship, down under the water, 
the rudder is placed. It is swung back and forth 
by the person who is steering. Thus the ship is 
turned to the right or the left, or kept going 
straight ahead. 

Several years ago a large ocean ship with many 
passengers aboard was almost in the port where 
it was going when it lost its rudder. For some 
reason it just dropped off the ship. It is not easy 
for a ship to make port without a rudder. The 
captain was worried because he wanted to get 
his ship and all the passengers safely into port. 

One of the women passengers was talking to 
him and wanted to cheer him up a bit. So she 
said, ‘Never mind, captain, it won’t make any 
difference. The rudder was way down out of sight 
where no one ever saw it anyway.” Some of us 
laugh at that. But there are many times when 
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many people think just as that woman thought. 
Because something is out of sight there are peo- 
ple who feel that it makes little difference whether 
it be there or not. But that unseen rudder is a 
very important part of any ship. 

Let us go to the sea again and consider an ice- 
berg. Along the North Atlantic ship lane large 
icebergs are often seen. Sometimes the sea is very 
smooth and calm, yet those icebergs move along 
with a particular direction. There is nothing 
about them to show what is moving them; yet 
they do move. 

Most of the iceberg is under the surface of the 
water. Only a small part of it ever shows above. 
And down below the surface of the sea certain 
ocean currents are moving. They cannot be seen, 
yet they are there. It is these strong ocean cur- 
rents that press upon the unseen part of the ice- 
berg and move it along through the ocean. 

We, too, are moved and guided by things we 
do not see. It is not our looks or our clothes which 
make us what we are. Our thoughts, desires and 
beliefs are what move and guide us; and they 
are not seen because they lie in our souls. | 

So the things which are seen are not the most 
important things. The most important things in 
our lives are those which cannot be seen—th 
things of the spirit. And the way we can keep 
those unseen things of our lives true and pur 
and good is to keep with us always the Spirit of 
Jesus. 


JUST ONE STRING LEFT 


(Speaker have stringed instrument, all strings}. 
removed but one, to represent many people with| 
one talent, or one opportunity) . | 


There is a story told about a great violin artist, 
named Paganini, who came to a certain city to 
give a concert. A great many people had bought 
tickets to hear him, and the concert hall was 
crowded when the artist stepped onto the. stage. 

Everyone was eager to hear him play. He} 
touched a string on his violin, and it broke, just 
snapped, as strings on instruments have a way of! 
doing. The audience smiled. He touched a second 
string and it, too, snapped and hung down over 
the violin. The audience tittered and snickered. 
Paganini touched the third string, and it snapped. 
The audience laughed, and some even stomped 
their feet on the floor. 

What do you suppose the artist did? Well, he 
stayed right there in the face of the laughter 
and rudeness, and touched the remaining ONE 
string with his bow, just as though nothing had 
happened. The people stopped laughing, and lis- } 
tened spellbound; some wept as the music entered! i 
their hearts, others prayed. All bowed in rever- } 
ence to the great talent of this great man, who, } 
knew one string could bring forth music as read-) ( 
ily as four, if one just knows how. 

(Pick up the instrument, comment on it, ask 
questions about it, and retain in hand while con- 
tinuing) . 

Many of us are like this——, we have one tal- 
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}ent, or we have one chance to do something we 
fare told to do, or that we ought to do. Some of 
‘4s are like the artist, we stand up in the face of 
«reat difficulty, and play on as if everything were 
jus it should be. If we should get discouraged and 
sun away, we drop behind in our share of the 
ame of life. 

There is a Scripture verse in Isaiah 10. It is 
verse 15, and it says: (read), and another is He- 
iorews 3:3 (read), that will help us to remember 
this lesson. 
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NEW BOOK OF 


OBJECT LESSONS 


By Elmer L. Wilder, Th.D. 


“101 Eye-Catching Objects” 


sos “‘Hasy to get and give’’ sight sermons 
on vital subjects such as Sin, Salva- 
tion, Separation, Bible, Evangelism, 
Resurrection, Quietness, Lord’s Sup- 
per, Falsehood, Temperance, Giy- 
ing, Missions, Obedience, Witnessing, 
etc., etc. 


Each lesson is illustrated with art 
display of objects, and instructions 
as to what to use, and how to prepare 
it. Helps are offered in making it 
interesting and effective. 

Useful for the VACATION BIBLE 
SCHOOL, JUNIOR CHURCH SER- 
VICE, or SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 
Every pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher should make use of these 
‘Easy to Prepare’’ object lessons. 


Handsomely bound, illustrated cover, deluxe material, 208 
pages; cloth only. Price $1.50. Only 142 cents per lesson. 


Fundamental Truth Publishers - Findlay, Ohio 


For Your Class or Sunday 
School 
By Publishing a Local 
Church Paper 


HURCHES, Sunday school 

classes and societies are 
making $25 to $300 per is- 
sue from parish papers. Ads 
and subscriptions are easily 
secured. Our co-operative plan 
makes it possible for you to 
secure a parish paper at about 


one-fifth the price charged by 
local printers. 

A parish paper fills empty 
pews, acts as an assistant pas- 
tor, keeps the community in- 
formed and stimulates every 
church activity. 


The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me samples and par- 
ticulars free of charge. 


Free Samples and 
Particulars 
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EEN PSL ye PCOS, 


WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


Going Blind. 
Hebrews 4:1-13. “There remaineth therefore a 
rest to the people of God.” 

A stranger passing, one Sunday, through a 
mining district in Pennsylvania, asked a boy why 
there were so many mules in the fields that day. 
The boy replied, “These mules are worked in the 
mines during the week and are brought up into 
the light on Sunday to prevent them from going 
blind.” This is most enlightening. What would 
happen if our Sundays were taken from us? 
Sunday should be a day of strength to our spir- 
itual eyesight, so that we may see Jesus as Lord 
of the Sabbath and our Christian duty to a needy 
world. The light may not always be pleasant, yet 
we need it if we are to keep from going blind.— 
Jos. M. Henderson. 


I Was There. 

Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr, Pittsburgh, tells of a 
member of his congregation who made a trip to 
the Holy Land. In reviewing his experiences, he 
produced a picture guide book, showing the 
points of interest to all Christians. Under each 
picture, marking the three years journey of 
Christ toward the Cross, the visitor had written, 
“I was there.” A dramatic moment for any Chris- 
tian who can write under the illustration of the 
Cross on Calvary’s Hill, “I was there.” 

Many of us have memories of journeys with 
Christ engraved on the fabric of mind and heart; 
some reveal by their actions that they “were 
there”; some of us have yet to make the journey. 


Walls of Death. 
2 Cor. 5:1. Heb. 3:6. 

There is a legend of an Italian nobleman who 
built a castle. In the wall of the castle, he set his 
enemy, alive, and had the workman pile great 
stones about him, leaving him there to perish in 
the heart of the great building. 

There are thousands of men and women who 
do that with their own souls. They make a splen- 
did name for themselves among their fellowmen. 
They may become rich and win fame. But— 
their splendor, upon which envious eyes gaze, is 
often merely a tomb for their souls. They build 
their own lives into the heart of the fame and 
fortune, walling the soul about with stones 
of granite. 

The soul of man needs windows through which 
he may look towards heaven for guidance and 
courage. 

e 


The Myth of the Gold Man. 
Deut. 8:18. 1 Tim. 6:10. Jas. 1:11. 
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In the dim historic dawn a merchant in the 
Orient eager for great wealth heard of a strange 
grove of wild lemon trees whose fabulous fruit, 
when eaten, would convert into gold the hand 
that plucked it. 

The merchant journeyed to the grove with a 
great sack on his shoulders, where the God of 
Riches bade him help himself. He did so and his 
arm was converted into gleaming gold. This he 
had amputated, and though bereft of an arm, be- 
came a man of great wealth. 

A banker, hearing of the strange case, deter- 
mined to secure the total product of the mirac- 
ulous lemon trees. He bought out the right of the 
guardian deity, but that shrewd being exacted 
so great a price that the covetous banker found 
his fortune depleted. To secure ready money, he 
determined to eat of the fruit and sacrifice an 
arm. 

Raw lemon, however, was too astringent for his 
pampered palate, and so he sweetened the juice 
of several lemons and, adding thereto wine of 
rare vintage, drank greedily of the potent and/ 
tempting beverage. 

He turned into a pillar of gold. His heirs melt- 
ed him down, coined him into convenient pieces, 
and turning their backs bravely on the grove of 
golden lemons, went forth with free hands to 
spend and enjoy their bountiful inheritance. 
—Count Matsukata, in The Saturday Evening} 


Post. 
e 


Poor Seed Will Not Bring Good Harvest. 
Gal. 6:7. Matt. 26:20. 

Feeleep, the saintly Archbishop of Moscow 
fell under the displeasure of Ivan the Terrible 
because he tried to stop his cruelties, and false 
witness was needed against him. Payssi, his suc- 
cessor as prior of the monastery on the Island 
of Soloosky in the White Sea, where Feeleep had 
done such marvelous work among the poor in- 
habitants, was bribed to bring frightful charges 
against the Archbishop. 

Feeleep did not defend himself, he said simply, 
“This seed will not bring you a good harvest.” | 


e 
Beauty and Churches. 
Isa. 60:13. “To beautify the place of my sanc- 
tuary.” 

Beauty is one of the ways of approach to re- 
ligion. 

If, instead of building so many Sunday schools, 
parish houses, community centers, et cetera 
(useful as all these may be made), the church 
would enter upon a consistent campaign for the 
restoration of beauty to those places where it 
pre-eminently belongs, results would follow. 

I know this is so because I have seen it happen 
in specific instances, in the case of parish |; 
churches and school and college chapels. where 
an early ugliness has been superseded by such a 
degree of beauty as it has been possible to ac- 
complish in these latter, and much handicapped 
days. 
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_ Under the impact of a new and dynamic beauty, 
ongregations have increased, sometimes doubled, 
“while time after time those “who came to scoff 
/aave remained to pray.”—Ralph Adams Cram, in 
he Atlantic Monthly. 


Sectionfold Partitions 


‘He Chose Patriotism. 


Luke 7:5. “For he loveth our nation.” 

Walter M. Harrison, an Oklahoma newspaper 
editor was at a luncheon in Louisiana when 
*ulvio Suvich, Italian ambassador to the United 
States, made an elaborate address in praise of 
“ascism. Mr. Harrison was then called on to 
‘speak. It would have been polite to tell Signor 
Suvich that he spoke English beautifully and 
hat his boss, Signor Mussolini, is a great states- 
-man, Mr. Harrison did nothing of the kind. He 
explained to the Italian ambassador that fascist 
- Sropaganda was wasted on him and all other 
zood Americans, that people who are loyal to the 
Jnited States and its institutions want no for- 
sign theory of government here. 

Some who heard Mr. Harrison disapproved of 


‘aim. Why? B th idered it im- 
em y? Because they considered it more im YOUR CHURCH Gantklave 


oortant to be polite to a foreign guest than true 

so American principles. My judgment is that we AMPLIFIED CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
hall have to get over such attitudes if we are go- For as Little as $6501 
‘mg to uphold popular government. Mr. Harri- ito este SAO GE 
jon is dead right in his point of view and was can now enjoy the glorious ne ont 
lead right in presenting it when and where he ORC Ts SN EA ean cas 
did—The Household Magazine oe j 


Large or Small Rooms 


As Occasion Demands 
Wit Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 

sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 

Send for 32 page Catalog No. rs 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1876 

1841 Broadway New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 


us show you, without obligation, how 
easy and inexpensive it is to have a 
set installed 


i 
¢ 


‘fhe Nation To Be. 


'?sa. 33:12. “Blessed is the nation whose God is 


® Write for Full Information to 
f 
f the Lord.” 
“\—Cardinal Virtues 


"(jAgs ORGAN Co. Led 
- “Most of us can remember the time when 


3015 Casitas Ave., 
‘our habit was to name the virtues that sustain DUPLICATORS - STENCILS - INKS 


Los Angeles, California 


au people,” said Mr. W. J. Cameron in one of his SUPPLIES FOR ALL MAKES STENCIL DU- 
(vecent talks. “Grown folks once knew, and chil- E PLICATOR PRINTING MACHINES. Our 
‘Gren were taught, what Chivalry meant, and OAT AE oe Go Net 
“donor, and Responsibility, and Conscience, and \ “EXCELLOGRAPH” STENCIL PRINTERS 
Self-control. The very words were traffic lights \\ $19.75. up. SSE ES hermes esp er 
‘and guideposts. People knew the science of (g = Card Res $8.50. Min. 
‘Truthfulness, and why a lie is a lie; they knew =i pace ee ret 
shat uttering falsehood is like making and cir- ele AY Picture Tracers $7.50. 
culating counterfeit coin: it impairs the most ; a lar hoa ey! 
‘orecious medium of exchange society has—mu- One Minister User Dealer 
‘sual confidence. Somehow it suddenly became Teens aired eee OH LG WHEE 
punfashionable to name the virtues and teach PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO 


‘sheir rational bases. 


‘2—Character and Country 

“But now we realize what has happened. We 
are rediscovering that knowledge of virtue and cog W As IN PRI SON”? 
‘inclination toward it can be taught, can be peda- 
‘zogically imparted; it is one of the many good 
»signs of the times that we are taking it up again, German Pastors by Charles S. Macfarland 
‘oetter equipped than before. We are taking a At All Bookstores | 90 
stand for Character and Country. We are seek- 
»ng the foundations of honor and character that 


Dept. M-3 336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Suppressed Letters of 


F. H. REVELL CO. 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


\ 
| 
| 
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gave us public integrity and private security. 
This will stimulate our economic progress, make 
it real and not fictitious, change it from a mode 
of warfare to a natural and beneficent growth. 
We need both wings—the material and the moral 
—for our strong, straight, forward flight toward 
the nation we are to be.” 

3—A New Declaration of Independence. 

We need a new Declaration of Independence: 
that we will break loose from the fetters of a 
dead past, leaving it to bury its dead; that we 
will reassert those just purposes for which the 
nation was founded; that we will insist upon 
public honesty, based upon the rule that public 
office must not be used for personal or party 
profit; that we will give, as well as demand, alle- 
giance to the highest principles of citizenship; 
that we will begin, now, that “strong, straight, 
forward flight toward the nation we are to be.” 
—William Frederick Bigelow, Editor of Good 
Housekeeping. 


e 

Flying Time! 

I Chron. 22:5, “I will now therefore make prepa- 
ration.” 


“When you examine a pilot you do not ask 
how many years he has been a flier. You simply 
ask, ‘How many hours in the air have you?’ 
Hours in the air are the real measure of com- 
petence. Hours on the ground may be spent in 
idle talk, fruitless pursuits, impossible dreams.” 

Thus wrote Louise Thaden in a guest editorial 
in the American Magazine, January, 1937. The 
writer is described as “American ace-holder of 
the women’s transcontinental flight record and 
of the 1936 Bendix trophy.” Practical principles 
for living are found in this article, and its sug- 
gestions are penetratingly suggestive. Said she: 

“A man may have been a doctor for thirty 
years, but how many hours has he spent in the 
operating room, beside a sickbed, in study, in 
the application of his knowledge and skill? How 
many hours has he had in the air? A youngster 
may have three degrees from universities, repre- 
senting years spent in school. But years of 
what?... 

“So might this be applied to all of us. How 
much flying time have we had in being fathers, 
mothers, merchants, writers, gardeners, and 
cabinetmakers. 

Here is a pregnant sentence: “During our hours 
in the air—hours of actual performance in what- 
ever task we have undertaken—we know the joy 
of action.” 

Words worth remembering are these: “The up- 
per air of the earth and the upper levels of the 
mind are clear and clean.” 

Wisdom is found in the sentence which begins 
the closing paragraph: “Whether we be pilots 
or pedestrians, we must measure our lives by 
hours of action—of flight.” 

Thus the article is an insistent plea for well- 
directed activity in life. This is the thing which 
makes life serviceable. 
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B OvOe Rod RE eV TEE Wee 
|. J. SWANSON 


ST. PAUL 
By Arthur Darby Nock, Professor of the History of 

Religion in Harvard University. Harpers. 256 pp. 

$2.00. 

Prof. Nock describes Paul ‘“‘as a man and a writer 
in the context of his times.’’ The author gives a clear 
and graphic description of Tarsus and Paul’s back- 
ground, his hatred of the Christians, and his later 
Christian period; his travels spreading the Gospel of 
Christ; his travel lectures; his letters of the Captivity; 
and the thought and style of Paul, a Bibliography, 
and an index of his teaching. 

Prof. Nock’s position is, of course, a teacher of 
modern scholarship. He does not regard Ephesians as 
the work of Paul—his style conforms to the formula 
“externally Hellenic but inwardly Jewish.’’ Prof. 
Nock gives an illuminating chapter on the style and 
thought of Paul. Paul’s Greek is a noteworthy phe- 
nomenon. It is not literary, but at the same time it is 
not like the careless Greek of the popular letters 
which have survived on papyrus; although it re- 
sembles them in its freedom from many of the 
grammatical canons of the schools; it has not their 
helplessness and verbosity. There are no formal peri- 
ods, and indeed the art of using the period was a de- 
clining one, but there is a rhetorical movement which 
expresses a powerful personality that did not shrink 
from coining bold phrases such as Gal. 2:7, “the 
Gospel of circumcision.” A single strong influence, 
that of the Greek Old Testament, runs through this 
style.” 

Prof. Nock gives us a picture of St. Paul as a man 
and as a writer “in the context of his times.” He adds: 
“The life work of St. Paul has exercised a pro- 
found influence on more than eighteen centuries, and 
his writings and thought have been subjected to the 
closest scrutiny by many generations of serious work- 
ers. No individual can do justice to the complexity of 
issues which are involved. If this small book makes 
it easier for any reader to see St. Paul as a man and 
as a writer in the context of his times, I shall be more 
than content.’ Dr. Nock is as able as he is modest. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH OUR FRIENDS IN 
FRANCE 
By Sarah G. Klein. Revell. 80 pp. 60c. 

A small book, well illustrated, designed as a guide 
to understanding between American and French 
children. The author tells how French children live, 
what they eat, what games they play, where they wor- 
ship and how they study. At the close of each chapter 
appears a suggested program of activities and a brief 
bibliography. The illustrations are photographs of 
French children. This little book should help children 
to observe the commandment, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”’’—C. F. B. 


THE BIBLE COMES ALIVE 

By Sir Charles Marston, F. S. A. Revell. 302 pp. $2.00. 
This book confirms the Old Testament through 

Archaeology by its latest discoveries at Lachish. The 

spade has turned up new and irrefutable evidence 

which makes the religion of the Old Testament more 

satisfying both to mind and heart. The ‘Old Book’”’ 
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hind the Old Religion rest upon the ‘“Impregnable 
ftock of Holy Scripture,” as Gladstone characterized 
;, Outstanding American, French and British arch- 
‘eologists have brought to light “finds” at Lachish of 
reat importance in Oriental Research. There are 31 
‘lates, of importance, and 6 plans and drawings which 
-urther confirm the accuracy of the Bible narratives. 
“his book does bring the ‘Old Testament alive,” to 
he competent scholars and Bible lovers, through its 
discoveries of great importance. 

The N. Y. Times says that Sir Charles Marston, 
uthor of this book, is recognized as probably the 
yorld’s foremost authority on the Exodus from 
ugypt. 

This book does bring back the Bible ‘“‘alive.’’ Con- 
vents: The science of man, Archaeological Evidence 
Tor The Period From The Creation To Abraham; 
Noses: The Man Of God; Joshua: The Captain Of The 

“nord; Lachish, Judah’s Chief Fenced City; and Ex- 
savations At Lachish; The Temple Ruins Outside 
| sachish, The Story Of The Alphabet; The Lachish 
| .etters; More About The Lachish Letters; Shenna- 
| 
| 


‘herib’s Assault On Lachish (The evidence of the bas- 
‘eliefs.) The 1936-1937 Excavations; Conclusion and 
“appendices. This is an important book on the Old 
Testament. 
e 


SSSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY 
%y Samuel Angus, Professor of New Testament at 
St. Andrew’s College, University of Sydney, Australia. 
Macmillan, 223 pp. $2.00. 
What is Christianity? Here is another attempt to 
nswer a question which has been debated since the 
| lirst century. 
| Professor Angus believes that Christianity was, in 
| whe beginning, a laymen’s religion and that it will be 
| he mind, divested of ecclesiastical or credal preoccu- 
vations, which will bring us nearer to a Christian 
aith relevant to the conditions of today. The task, 
|e believes, is intellectual and must include the 
| ormulation of a “living theology.’’ He takes the view, 
»y no means new, that the matters on which Chris- 
‘ianity are divided are not essential. ‘““The essence of 
Yhristianity consists in the revelation of God... on 
he exalted and moral plane of the life of Jesus. 
| This is the perennial fact . . . Those who hold fast to 
|“his fact are true believers in Jesus, and, in these 
| mays of widespread enlightenment, the most effec- 
‘ive upholders of the Christian faith.” 
That Christ should be the solution of our problems 
|\.nd not himself a problem seems to the author the 
rue aim of religious teaching. He makes no. pretense 
| .o0 theological expertness; but offers his thought as 
the result of his personal religious experience and 
ais years of teaching. It is to be noted, however, that 
|(Professor Angus is a scholar of distinction in the 
matters covered in this book.—A. E. M. 


| {HE REBIRTH OF VANKATA REDDI 
!8y Pearl Dorr Longley. The Judson Press. 349 pp. I- 
lustrated with photographs. $2.50. 

This novel of modern India pictures the social life 
und conflicts raging today in India. The author cre- 
tes for the reader a perfectly understandable back- 
ssround based upon thirty years of mission work in 
india, and places thereon a story of the difficulties 
‘and the disasters which face the dweller in that land. 
The story holds the interest of the reader, and will 
a in a firmer appreciation of the task facing the 

ission workers in the East, and of the difficulties 
“acing the people who seek to break away from the 
sancient customs and beliefs of the country.—C. H. N. 
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CH AR ACTER 
in Church Furniture 


Nationally recognized by leading 
clergymen and architects as manu- 
facturers of church furniture of 
artistic excellence and _ superior 
quality . . . furniture that is archi- 
tecturally and ecclesiastically correct. 

Our special inquiry and consulting 
department is at your service without 
obligation. 


THE JOSEPHINUM CHURCH 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
“Craftsmen in Wood Since 1884” 


MNALS STIR Zap 


Baca hymnbooks 
stimulate spiritual expres- 
sion, Revival; LIFE! Write 
for samples suited to your 
needs. Prove their power in your 
church or school. 
Serving Churches half a century 
enables us to help you select the 
best book for your Church, Our 
well edited hymnals and song 
books meet all requirements: 
priced from $10.00 per 100, up. 
For returnable samples write 
name and address in margin, clip and mail. Give 
use for new book, also Church and denomination. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5701-H West Lake Street Chicago, Mlinois 


SOUND 
INSPIRING 
BIBLICAL 


Lesson Helps 


on the International 


Uniform Lessons 


ORE than a century of rich expe- 

tience is back of Union periodicals. 
Biblically sound, undenominational and 
always practical, they are used today 
in thousands of Sunday schools in the 
United States and many foreign lands. 
Write for free specimens ‘ 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1817 


1816 Chestnut Street 


PERFORMS A DUAL SERVICE... 


Let an Ashtabula Metal (All- 
Aluminum) Bulletin aid you 
in winning and holding your 
congregation, for this Bulletin 
performs a dual service—it is 
both an invitation and a wel- 


come—a modern day necessity. 
Learn more about an Ashtabula 


Bulletin for your church by 
sending for our catalog—it is 


FREE. 
THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 
Box 137EH Ashtabula, Ohio 


Do you take time to pass on your suggestions 
and experience to other ministers in return for 
those you receive through The Expositor? 
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THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Each instrument individually designed 
and constructed by HALL craftsmen 


TRE NRY KECK E P<] 


HENRY? KECK: 


yo ee 

Joly 

beg HIGHEST - SKILLED - CRAFTSMANSHIP 

t % ® ¥% ORIGINAL: DESIGNS ® ¥ & 
eole 


-§-40 coofsO-4 
tS foc ceccressesocccoscscovasocoocss (Os) 


THESES written to specifications of busy 
pastors. Over 20 years experience. 
SERMONS Prompt, confidential service, rea- 
sonable rates. Write us your 


SPEECHES special topics, and texts. 


Private Secretaries to the Profession 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 5th Ave. New York City 


HOIR GOWNS 


PBULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 
Furnishings and Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon, 


Saar PEANIES 


EASY TO GET 


Collecang a mile of coins is a novel and successful way of raising money for a Church or Socie 
The coins wall not drop off of our holders No adhesive used Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HARRISON CO. UNION CITY, IND. 


IN SOULS THIS SUMMER 


Make your vacation count for Christ. Distrib- 
ute these vital messages of redemption wher- 
ever crowds gather: Bible conferences, World 
Fairs, Games, Parades, Trailer Camps. 
Start now. Send 25c for large sample package. 
FAITH, PRAYER AND TRACT LEAGUE 
Dept. EX, Muskegon Heights, Michigan 


Communion Cups 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL =37 


ONE low HSE aes iw 
zen. Tray an asses $6.50 up. Ree a Ss 
Beautiful CHROMIUM - PLATED, Ss 
Aluminum, Wood and Silver-plated : 3 

Services. Collection & Bread Plates, Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 
Thomas Communion Service, Box 1212 Lima, Ohio 


Happy is the preacher with a good 


magazine and good text books. 
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MID-W/ EEK SiR VirGias 
SHIRLEY SWETNAM STILL 


(July meetings are pleasanter in the open air 
on good-weather evenings.) 


I. Life-Choice: A semi-dramatic meeting. 

Hymns: “Beulah Land,” “Whosoever Will,” 
“Give Me Thy Heart.” 

Bible Reading: Psalm 1, by a teen-age person. 

Life-Choice: By a young person who stands 
and says, “I must make a choice about my life. 
Whether I say that I am choosing or not, every 
day I make a choice for the day. Yesterday’s 
choice is usually the stepping-stone to today’s 
choice. I cannot walk two or three paths at once. 
I am choosing one path, by my daily thoughts 
and words and actions. Let me examine my life- 
choice.” 

Hymn: “A Charge to Keep I Have.” 

Prayer: That the young man or woman may 
represent to us our choices—that we may be led 
in making choices in which God will be honored 
... that we may make our every-day choices 
firmly for God. 

First Speaker: I wish to present for your 
choice the life of pleasure.” 


(He speaks, not especially of harmful pleasures, but 
of a life of pleasure; stresses never going out in the 
wet unless one is going fishing; the reading of pleas- 
ant books, etc. He does not speak of sinful matters, 
but simply describes a life lived utterly for self. 
Finally, he says, “And that is all.” He sits down with- 
out mentioning death or sickness; describes a life lived 
for pleasure.) 

Bible Reading: (without announcement) , John 


15:14-16. 

Hymn: “I Would Be Like Jesus.” 

Second Speaker :- “I wish to lead you to think 
about the choice of a life spent in getting money.” 


(From this point the speaker, in his own words, 
without trying to make it seem that every money- 
getter is a cheat or a terribly stingy man, yet draws 
the picture of a life spent with the idea of getting 
money, a life in which money and the things it can 
buy are the paramount ideas. Bring the picture 
through middle-age into old age again; but do not 
overdraw your money-maker into a villain. Just make 
him, what he is, a materialist. Leave your hearers 
with the impression that he lived and strove—and, 
without directly saying so, leave them to see that 
there was no positively good result.) 

Bible Reading: Mark 10:23-27. 

Hymn: “My Father Is Rich.” 

Third Speaker: “I wish to present for your con- 
sideration the life of fame.” 

(Draw from here the picture of the life of a moving- 
picture star, or a politician, or some such famous per- 
son. Do not make your character wicked—but make 
him a person who loves popular praise and who 
seeks it—who is never satisfied without praise. Take 
him into middle-age and old age, too. Then drop him 
and, without saying a hard word about him, leave your 
hearers feeling that his path has, after all, been pretty 
empty.) 

Hymn: “I Would Be True.” 

Bible Reading: Luke 18:10-14. 

Prayer: That our daily choices may be what 


they should be. 
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Fourth Speaker: “I wish to direct your atten- 


tion to the Christian life.” 


First show the impossibility of anyone’s really 
choosing the Christian life and one of the former 
three at the same time. Pleasure, wealth, or fame may 
come to the Christian; but it will always be inci- 
dental, never important in itself. Describe the motives, 
the life and the old age of the Christian. Show that 
death is just a graduating ceremony in the Chris- 


tian life. 
Hymn: “Give of Your Best to the Master.” 
Young Person: “To make a choice tonight is 
not enough. I will try to let my life-history show 
the result of my choice of Christ the Lord.” 
Hymn: “I Choose Jesus,” or “Just As I Am.” 
Benediction. 
e 


II. The Christian Family. 
(A scripture-reading meeting) 


(A Church supper-meeting. Hither have the prayer- 
meeting first and the supper afterward, or the supper 
first and the prayer-meeting around the supper-table. 
People stay awake better before they eat.) 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” 


Bible Reading: Eph. 4:4-7 and 11-16, respon- 
sively by men and women. 

Series of Prayers: For the church, three people. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East and West.” 

Reading: I Cor. 12:12-18 and 26-28, responsively 


| by (a) those over twenty, and (b) those under 


twenty. 
Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 
Prayer: For those who do not attend church 
faithfully. 
Bible Reading: Col. 3:12-25, read responsively 
‘by (a) church officers and (b) congregation. 
Hymn: “Willing Am I,” or “My Faith Looks Up 


‘ito Thee.” 


Prayer: For those who are trying to win souls; 
‘that all Christians may become soul-winners. 

Bible Reading: “The Church family at prayer,” 
Acts 12:5-17, read responsively by two people. 

Hymn: “Did You Think to Pray?” 

Prayer that the church may fulfill its ministry 
of prayer. 

Bible Reading: I John 2:12-17—read respon- 


sively by the pastor and the congregation. 


Hymn: “Bring Them In.” 
Prayer: For young Christians; for newly made 


‘Christians; for the congregation of tomorrow. 


The family’s home: John 14:1-4 in concert by 


‘everybody. 
Hymn: “There’s a Land That Is Fairer Than 


| Day.” 


Scriptural Benediction: In concert, Heb. 13: 
120-21. 


Recessional: “Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 


| (MII. Sacrifice 


(Perhaps this meeting would be a good one 
when there must be a special “sacrifice offering.”) 
Hymn: “I Gave My Life for Thee.” 
Opening Statement: “Because God repays our 
little gifts, it is almost impossible to sacrifice. 
| We shall prove this point if we can.” 
_ First Proof—by a young man, “Abraham’s Sac- 
rifice of Isaac.” 


Individual 


“THE SANITARY” Qoaviaual 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 


The individual communion 
service permits an impres- 
sive ceremony. We intro- 
duced individual cups. We . 
make the finest quality of P 
beautiful polished trays and @ 

supply thousands of satis- i 
fled congregations. Send for 
tree Catalog with quota- 


tions. 
SANITARY COMMUNION SERVICE 
Box 396-Dept. E. Rochester, N. ¥ 


F Ghvie Gunton 


ILLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO OF 
NOTEWORTHY STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
UPON REQUEST 


PPitsbueh Stained Glass Studios 


Warden and M%Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. j 


CUPS 


COMMUNION TABLES 


Beautiful Designs in Richly Carved Wood. 
Splendid For Memorial Presentation. Priced 
from $25.00 upward. Booklet of Designs 
Submitted On Request. 


REDINGTON COMPANY, DEPT. 500, SCRANTON, PA. 


Choir-Pulpit 


GOWNS 


Paraments, Bible Markers, 
etc. Fine materials, beau- 
tiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. 
Catalog and Samples 
on request 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1153 S. 4th St., Greenville. Ill. 


PIPE ORGANS 
OF FINEST QUALITY 
Built in All Sizes 
Write Us 
A. J. SCHANTZ SONS & CO. 
Established 1873 Orrville, Ohio 


HAMMERMILL 20-LB. BOND LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
Printed to Order; Postpaid; Satisfaction Guaranteed 


100 250 500 1M 


Letterheads 844x11 $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $4.00 
Envelopes to Match 354x6%1.00 1.75 2.50 4.00 
Letterheads and Envelopes 1.50 2.50 4.25 7.50 


Send for Catalog 
ALLEN PRESS Box 4522 Columbus, Ohio 


Price per 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 


AND 


2 20BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


‘BELLS 


Boyz 
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CLARKS “UNITVPE 
BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 

kso > 
ILLUMINATED CROSSES 


{ 


ART BRONZE TABLETS 
CHURCH MARKERS 


MEMORIAL & GIFT PLATES 


W L. CLARK CO, Inc Manufacturers 
52 LAFAYETTE ST, NEW YORK Est 1914 
SEPARATE LITERATURE OF EITHER ON REQUEST 


Church CHindows 


ST. JOSEPH ART GLASS WORKS 
802-808 N. Second St. St. Joseph, Mo. 
i Designers and Manufacturers of Art, Stained, : 


and Ecclesiastical Glass 


Send us the sizes and shapes of your windows 
and we will submit quotations 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 

Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion Tables, Altar 

Vases, Altar Crosses, Baptismal Fonts, Sunday School 

Furniture. We allow for or sell your old equipment. 
Catalogue and details on request. 


REDINGTON COMPANY DEPT. C SCRANTON, PA. 


Your Copy of the daring book 


SO THIS IS RELIGION 


BY J. LOWRY FENDRICH, JR. 


Pastor Metropolitan Church, Washington, D. C. 
is 


Of it able Reviewers say— 
“VOLCANIC IN ITS ERUPTION—TORRE NTIAL 
IN ITS TRUTH.’ 


“AT LAST A MAN SAYS THE THINGS THAT 
NEED TO BE SAID.’ 


“A SOUL-TONIC FOR THE SPIRITUALLY 
SICK PREACHER.”’ 


“THE FACTS IN THIS BOOK, TAKEN SERIOUS- 
LY, WOULD BRING ABOUT A CLEANSING OF 
THE TEMPLE.”’ 


“ONE OF THE MOST OUTSTANDING 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE DECADE.” 


And It Is Yours absolutely FREE as outlined 
here. 


Check your choice and mail today. 
O SO THIS IS RELIGION................. $1.50 


SO THIS IS RELIGION and a full year sub- 
scription to The EXPOSITOR at the cost of 
The EXPOSITOR alone ...............- $3.00 
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For material, study Gen. 22:1-14. Tell the story and 
then show how Abraham, when he tried to make a sac- 
rifice to God, did not lose his son, and gained a great 
blessing. 

Second Proof: Scripture, Mark 10:28-30; Mal. 


3:10. 

Third Proof: Saul gave up the life of a Pharisee 
to become a missionary of the cross. He knew 
more joy and blessing as Paul than he could ever 
have hoped for as Saul. Illustrate from Paul’s life. 

Hymn: “Something for Thee.” 

Fourth Proof: People think they are going to 
sacrifice something when they begin tithing; but 
they soon find themselves better off, both spir- 
itually and financially. There is no sacrifice in 
tithing. Illustration of personal blessing in tith- 
ing. 

Fifth Proof: A man gives up drinking when he 
becomes a Christian. He thinks he is making a 
sacrifice. However, he gains health, money, the 
respect of the community, and fellowship with 
Christ—losing only a bad habit. It is not a sacri- 
fice after all. 

Conclusion: Let us give not in order to get re- 
wards, but because we love God and can trust 
Him to care for us. 

Hymn: “Where He Leads Me I Will Follow.” 

Benediction. 

e 


IV. What Price, Missions? 
Hymn: “I Love to Tell the Story.” 
Scripture: Rev. 14:6, 7. 
Prayer for missions. 


Hymn: “Jesus Looks to You,” or “Fling Out 
the Banner.” 
Sermon: “The Price of Missions. (The great 


commission.) Matt. 28:18-20. 

I. The First Price was the Savior’s gift of Him- 
self. 

II. The second price was the persecution of the 
early church. “They that were scattered abroad 
went everywhere preaching the word.” 

III. The third price has been the work of the 
missionaries. Though today the missionaries do 
not often suffer physical danger, except in case of 
war, yet in days gone by they often paid with 
their lives for the privilege of preaching the 
gospel. 

IV. The fourth price is the support of the mis- 
sionaries. This support was never more neces- 
sary than it is now. Every congregation and every 
individual can help to provide the means for the 
forward movement of the cause of missions. 

V. The fifth price is the prayers of the Chris- 
tians. The missionaries on every field feel that 
they must have this help in their work. 

VI. The sixth price is the price that the in- 
dividuals of heathen lands pay when they ac- 
cept the gospel. Often they pay the price of ostra- 
cism or persecution, usually of misunderstanding. 

Conclusion: The price of missions is high? 
Then what is the price of no missions? It is, 1. 
Disobedience to the commission, 2. The loss of 
the inspiring examples of Livingstone and other 
great men. 3. The selfishness of the Church of 
Christ, leading to its extinction. A selfish church 
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of Christ is impossible. There is no such thing. 
‘Either it is missionary—or it is not a church of 
Christ. 4. The loss of souls of those who will not 
be able to hear if we do not send the message. 
Let us—willingly—pay the price of missions. 

Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the, Nations,” 
“The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” 

Prayer that we may be more missionary. 

Hymn: “O Zion, Haste.” 

Benediction. (Take a missionary offering if it 
is deemed best.) 


For Rent or Sale: Four room cottage, large 
‘enclosed porch on Thayer Lake, Michigan. 
Deep well and family boat. $15.00 a week, Two 
weeks $25.00, Month $45.00. Write Mrs. C. D. 
King, 2834 So. Mansfield Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
| 


Wanted: Second hand set of the Schaff-Her- 

‘zog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
latest issue, or other good religious encyclo- 
pedia. Joseph D. Ryan, 163 North Fourth 
Avenue, Middleport, Ohio. 


® 
THE SPIRITUAL MISER’S HOARD 


(Continued from page 321) 


statements, that point in one direction or the 
other. 

®P. (a) Preaching (teaching?); (b) Prophecy. (c) 
Prayer, 

‘Q. (a) Unsolved problems of thought. (b) Ques- 
tionable amusements, etc. (c) Quotable! 

R. Religions. Missions. Comparative religions. 

SS. (a) The Holy Spirit. (b) Sanctification. (c) 
Salvation. 

T. The times. Current times, movements, ten- 

. dencies. 

U. Church unity. All efforts looking toward a 
united christiandom. 

V. Victory—all the triumphs of righteousness. 
Human progress, 

|W. (a) Wit. (b) Wisdom. (c) Women. | 

™. Christ. (a) Life. (b) Character. 

‘YY. Youth; Children’s work; Sunday School. 

1Z. Miscellaneous. 

The value of this simple system lies in the fact 
that it is easily held in the memory. It is cal- 
| culated to place the material in accordance with 
| the future requirements of the religious teacher. 
| index cards, and envelopes are already at hand, 
| in the stationary stores, so that the system may 
| ‘oe inaugurated with little expense. 
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Complete sets or individ- 
ual pieces built to order. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE communion tevies, rut 
KELTNER MFG. CO. tismal Fonts, Pews, Pew 


Cushions, Altar Crosses, 
79 Main St., Ashley, O. Collection Plates. 
e Since 1869 e Write for Catalog 


ALUMINUM or 

SILVER PLATE 

Individual 
Glasses 


Best Materials x / 


(Gmnmunion Ware of Quality 


FINEST 
Workmansnip 
Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 324 —1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


Pipe Organs 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Inquiries Welcomed 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat Rubber Feet 
$16.00 a dozen 


Dept. 89, Scranton, Pa. 


Send for Sample 
REDINGTON CO., 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!!! 
Let us prepare your sermons, speeches, lectures, 
articles, essays, etc., at a most modest cost. 
Prompt, scholarly, individual and confidential. You 
get full and exclusive use of all material ordered. 
Circular FREE on request 
Continental Writers’ and Speakers’ Bureau 
705 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Montreal, Canada 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offer- 
ings. Catalog free. Samples of va- 
rious styles sent on receipt of 25c. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds 


27 N. 6th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 


? Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
For Better Teaching, Deeper 

Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 

Quarterly of young people and adults. 

Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20% CENTURY QUARTERLY bept>y  Chicaco,tn. 
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